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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Col ene, and Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent free. 38 


ARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 
FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
{@™ All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 
Broruers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 6 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—W.s. F. Warren, LL.D., 

address the a te ton, Mass. 
School of Rey. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. §. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


Special Educational Notices. 
OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 


Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tions in America, and for invalids seeking health, and Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 
lars, testimonials, etc. A as above, 
27 JAMES H. JACKSON. 


ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Term begins June 21st. Send for Prospectus. 24d 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 1875, in 
the elegant and commodious new College building. Clinical 
instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the 
Pennsylvania, Wills, and Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and Winter 
Quizzes are /ree to all the matriculates. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 

26b North College Ave. and 2:st St., Phila. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The next School year of this popular institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, August 31, 1875. Learned teachers and 
distinguished lecturers fill every department, and all the ap- 
pointments of the Academy are faultless. 

The grounds are beautifully located, high above the banks 
of the Merrimac River, and contain 26 acres, 12 of which are 
covered with a heavy growth of oak wood, designed as a park 
for the school. 

This is the oldest Academy for ladies in the country, and 
has an alumni of over seven thousand. An early application 
is desirable. For circulars and admission apply to MISS 
ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, or to REV. JOHN D. 
KINGSBURY, Secretary, Bradford, Mass. 26d 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
_ of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
experienced professor. 

xpenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 
by se olarships and gratuities. Ne one of correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 


en eonal Academic course of four years for the degree 


ofA? Engineering course of three years for the degree 
«ce Fallessphical course of two years for the degree 

A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
yee sw graduates, four for all others, for the degree 


Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 


England Colleges. 
Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
¥ or Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, | 
College Hill, Mass. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOwAEp UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


[ELINOIs COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. StuRTEVANT, Pres’ t. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, lil. J. M. Gruecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, GroxGe F. Macoun, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Ulinois. For cat- 
alogues or further-information, address 
Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


For cata- 


25m 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


MABIEtTTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowrer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. gH A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., z 
Woman's College ov Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, ‘ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
Bannister, Db, Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gaines, D.D., President. 25 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. 0. 
Ss Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
De 


ments organized: 

of Lib’l Arte—E. O. Haven, D.D., LU.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hy M.D , Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. GrirFin, A.M., Registrar. 


Gj WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. ( miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caran, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments 


PAciFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fiint, Jr., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, O, _ For circulars and information, address 
J. A. Tuacxer, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions (four months) annually, 
commencing October and February. The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp. ; $1.50 a year. Spyemnen copies furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 
EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocrrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. __ 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurant, LL.,D ‘Brooklyn N.Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGuies, Hanover, N. H 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For information, etc., address SAMUEL KNEBLAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


| technic School, or for West Point. 


CQBAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 SNOW STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 
New school building. 
Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 
Thorough course in each department. 
Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 
No place for drones or imbeciles, Tuition moderate. 
For catalogue address the Principals, 
25m MOWRY & GOFF. 
CGpILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmanton, N. H. 88th 
schooi year, commencing Aug. 25th. Presents superior 


“| advantages. Apply to W. A. DegrinG, Principal. 26m 


GREYLocE INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Beny. F. A.M., Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
Principal. 10 
UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Thorough preparation given for any College, 
. War 


or | Apply to 

kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N.Y. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 

pursuits. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 9 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 

care and joe instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. M, 

UTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

New Brunswick, N. F. 
A Boarding and Day School, 
Be ared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 
Re .« Lockwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 


aculars free. Rev. Abram THompson, Rector. 


SOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St Johnsbury, Vt. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL * fHas many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 


all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’dway, ™ 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address P’ 3. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCK « Yale 
Colleg Address Prof. G. Brusn, Ne __.ven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. goth St., N.Y. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tife Schools, S. Bunsawn, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. _ 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. | Brak Ph.D. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. ‘Terms reasonable, : 
24 Address Cuartes C. Bracpon, Principal. 


Alth. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.-- 
Apply to H. T. Fuuver, Principal. 
PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mase. For particulars address M.C Stassins, A.M. _ 
ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 

study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, Principal. 
EST NEWTON English and Class, School, 


A Family and Lg he: ool for both sexes. Address 
est Newton, Mass. 24m 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersi_ga’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 22 


M42LEWwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Segar, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Yo 
WORCESTER, MASS. | 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 


of | all departments thoroughly sustained ; a ee > 


rior instructors. Send for ca 
. Greens, Principal. 


Arts and Science, a) to C. J. STILLE, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Losey, D., Dian of Faculty of 
Was COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


Ww UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosspH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 


alogues, etc., address the President. 


ya COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 


and information address F. B. DEXTER, q 


ns in September. President, 
Heusen D.D., adison, N. J. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


RY closes in May, and AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. 
DEEW THEOL, SEMINA C 


prepared over 600 Yo Men for College. 
W. S. Smitn, Cazeno via, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Normal Musical Institute, 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 

A SEASIDE MUSIC SCHOOL during the summer 
vacation, commencing July 13th, and a | August roth. 
The most eminent musicians as instructors. A rare opportu- 
nity for Teachers desirous of higher attainments, and for 

upils of every stage of proficiency. Board and tuition very 
iow. Address for circulars, f 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 

Boston, Mass. 


23 a-c-e 


New-England Journal 

We have procured for those desiring 
to € files “| BINDERS bed Journal, two 
styles ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA* 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, a 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3FOURNAL 


EDUCA TION. 


A Valuable Work for Educators. 
STATISTICAL ATLAS 


OF THE 


United States. 


Based on the Results of the Ninth Census, 1870. 
With Contributions from many eminent men of 
Science and several departments of the Govern- 
ment. Compiled under authority of Congress, 

By Gen. Francis A. Walker, M.A., 
Supt. of Ninth Census, 
Professor of Political Economy and History im the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale College. 
Bound in Half Russia, Cloth sides, Red edges. 

Contents :—Part I. The Physical Features of the United 
States. Part. I. Population ; Social and Industrial Statis- 
tics. Part IIL. Vital Statistics. 

There is no work of its kind which begins to approach it 
for purposes of instruction ; the material facts about our 
country are illustrated’in these maps vividly and comprehen- 
sively. An hour’s study of this Atlas will impart more sta- 
tistical knowledge than would result from a year of painful 
study and careful memorizing of books. For a work of ref- 
erence, it ranks in importance with the Encyclopedia and 
Dictionary. The Atlas contains 39 single and 7 double maps, 
12 full-page charts, and 51 pages of letter-press. Sold only 
by subscription. Price $18.00. Circulars sent on application. 


“SAMUEL WALKER & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, & IMPORTERS, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, 
Sole Agents for New England. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
AND 
Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
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Oae side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
agtpesiten, and can be written upon and erased thousands 

nmes. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
iail price, 10 cents. 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made- 

Address, 


American Tablet Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(:) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. These were reported by El- 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in J » by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, The Old 
Education, Physical Training, Female Education, 
Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Orthography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(5) Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 

aylor. 


ylor. 

(6) The Study of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

(7 Reform Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wels, Union College. 

(8) Agpenamy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


jenna. 
(9) my by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
nion 
(so) Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 
(11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 
(1:2) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, by George W. Eliot, A.B. 
(13) The Tree of Knowledge, by Charles Kingsley. 
i4 Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 
15) Educational Psychology, by W. T. Harris, Su- 
rintendent St. Louis Public Schools. 
(16) e Educational Struggle in England, De- 
housie Gazexe. 
(17) Prevention “ Goat Oil Explosions, by Augus- 


tus F. E 


Ehric, 


(:8) Influence of Geological ee the 
Earth’s Rotation, Sir Wm. F.R.S. 
(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 


Cornell University. 
(20) The Antennz of Insects, y T. W. Wonfar. 
rof. Alonzo Jackman, 


(21) The Circle Squared, by 
Norwich University. 

on oe Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 
23) Origin of the First Universi Prof. Huxley. 
33} Force and Matter, 7ie 

The above articles have recently appeared in The College 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets 
containing them, would forward the same post paid on re- 


ceipt of 75 cents. Address Cottecz Courant, care Frank 
Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 
The well-known Li 
anda ical T. 


Address 
Haven, Conn. 
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PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 

New Primary Arithmetic, 

New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry! 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 

The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER’S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 


James H. HamiL_ton. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 
This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 
of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
vi Watertow 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
pee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
radford, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
ing-Sing ams, 
Buffalo, City, 
Newark, ineland, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. , 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when in Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 


Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
386 Bromfield St., 


‘40:00 and 12:00 A, 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 


THE 
HANDSOME S7, 
THE 
BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
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WALTON’S 
Standard Series of Arithmetics. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz : 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 
The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 
The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 


These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 
NATURAL METHOD. 
They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Pullishers, 


22 47 Franklin St., Boston. 
Philosophical Apparatus. 
The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 


importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Brownina, 
Koegnie, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Celleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their own manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1-inch Spark........... $45.00 

For 2-inch Spark............... 

For 4-inch 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 

For 14-inch $40.00 


For 16-inch Plate................ veo 
Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 
Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, ip Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
23 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The present term closes on Friday, June 25, 1875; and the 
first term of the next school opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 
schools of Connecticut. 
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I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
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Announcement. 


A New Departure 


IN 


MATHEMATICS. 


In order to meet an increasing demand from many quarters 
for a series of School Text-books in Mathematics that shall 
be fewer in number and more comprehensive in character 
than anything heretofore published, we have the pleasure 
of announcing that, after many months’ preparation and a 
large outlay of means, we have now ready 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE 


The Arithmetical part by 


W. FISH, A.M., 
Editor of Robinson's Progressive Series of Mathematics. 


In this course the Scrence or ARITHMETIC and of ALGE- 
BRA is thoroughly taught and applied in ¢hree books; and 
AriTHMEtTICc, Ora/ (Mental) and Written, in all its various 
grades and applications, is fully and practically treated in 
two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with many beau- 
tiful and appropriate designs drawn expressly for them. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, and 
the Aandsomest SHORT COURSE in Mathematics now 
before the public. 


The First Book in Arithmetic. 


Cloth, 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The Complete Arithmetic. 


Cloth, 508 pages. Price $1.40. 


As the time of mony pupils will not permit them to pursue 
this study through all its departments, and others desire to 
review or finish up the Aigher subjects of it, the ‘‘ Complete 
Arithmetic’ is issued in TWO PARTS, as well as in a SINGLE 
votumg. This will, it is thought, be also convenient for 
GrapgD ScHOOLs in supplying a separate book for classes of 
the LowgR and HIGHER GRADES respectively, without requir- 
ing any unnecessary repetition or review, or unnecessary 


expense. 
Part I. Part II. 
Price 80 cents. 


Price 80 cents. 


The Complete Algebra. 


_By Prof. Josep Fick iin, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages. Price $2.00. 


The Arithmetical Problems. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Algebraic Problems. 
Cloth, 192 pages. Price $1.00. 
MEWS to all the preceding books have been prepared 
for the use of the TgACHER and PRIVATE LEARNER. 


(GF We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 


books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 


Circulars giving a full descriptive notice of the Series will 
be sent to any address on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 


32 CORNHILL, BosToN. 
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‘ _ Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in 
. Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. 
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Centennial Ode. 


WRITTEN BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE, 


Comrades, hark! the air about us, 
Empty as it all appears, 
Thrills and pulses with the echoes 
Ot the long-departed years. 
There are footsteps all around us ; 
Long the ancient drum-beat rolls ; 
Voices call from out the conflict 
Of “the times that tried men’s souls,” 


We are athletes in th’ arena ; 
Round us rising, tier on tier, 
Shadowy legions of the Fathers, 
“Clouds of witnesses,” appear. 
And they cheer the vigorous onset 
With a proud and glad acclaim, 
But for him who shirks his duty 
Tears have they of wrath and shame, 


Listen ! for the deathless voices 
Of that Century-distant day 
Shape themselves to one clear echo, 
Ringing out above the fray,— 
“Sons! be worthy of the Fathers ! 
They were men who dared to stake 
Life and fortune and fair honor 
For their periled freedom’s sake. 


Dare be loyal unto duty ; 
Barter not your soul for gain ; 
Trade not principle for party ; 
Seek the highest truth t’ attain. 
While to truth you are but faithful, 
Shun not e’en alone to stand ; 
One, with God, shall still be victor, 
And th’ Omnipotent command. 


When you’ve fought the human battle,— 
Give to every one his right,— 
There shall come an end of struggle, 
And the darkness shall be light. 
Clang of arms, and strife of brothers, 
And the flow of blood shall cease ; 
Swords be beaten into plow-shares, 
And the weary carth have peace.” 


Chorus. 
“ Lead, Kindly Light.” 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on, 

Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead Thou me on, 

I loved the garish day ; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years. 


So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn these angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. —A men. 


Art-Education in The United States. 


BY CHARLES A, BARRY, 
Supervisor of Drawing, in the Boston Public Schools. 


One dominant fact, crowning all thought about tech- 
nical training for the common people of this country, 
stands out in bold relief. 

It is this—that the manufacturing interests of the 
whole nation are more or less injuriously affected—so 
far as comparison with the manufacturing interests of 
the Old World is concerned—in consequence of the 
almost total lack of a proper industrial art-education 
among American artisans. 

That such a state of things should be allowed to 
exist in a land absolutely full of unworked material, is 
certainly a national shame. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, every metal that men can use is ready at hand; 
every wood of any value to mechanics, easily obtained ; 
and every material necessary to the manufacture of 
every article belonging to our daily life can quickly be 
found. 

Knowledge of Decorative Design. 

Almost entire ignorance of every principle of decora- 
tive design,—of every social benefit growing out of 
good ornamentation,—of every requirement upon hand 
and eye necessary to the production of a drawing for 
any purpose whatever, are charges that can justly be 
made against nineteen-twentieths of our native work- 
men. That being the case, I cannot see how it can 
well be questioned by any person, or by any community 
of persons, that the study of the beautiful in Nature 
and Art, is émperatively necessary to the well-being and 
well-doing of the American artisan, not forgetting that 
just in proportion as the finer emotions of every one are 
religiouly attended to, is the profit to their possessor, men- 
tally, morally and physically considered, and also that the 
material prosperity of every civilized nation on the face 
of the globe depends largely upon the profits of its 
manufactories. Now, maintaining that the desire for 
ornament is universal among men—God-given—for the 
definite purpose of keeping them mindful of lovely 
things, and that decoration of every kind increases, 
both in quantity and value, according to their progress 
in sound art-education, and believing also that the love 
of the beautiful is, in every well-balanced nature, a 
powerful incentive to virtue,—it seems to me to be the 
bounden duty of every intelligent man and woman in 
America, to pray for, and to work for, the introduction 
everywhere of the one remedy that will save us for all 
time, from the sneers and censures of foreigners, when- 
ever and wherever American Decorative Design is 
mentioned. 

That one remedy is now referred to as the graphic 
delineation of visible forms, or the drawing of them 
from memory, and the making of working or other 
drawings by free-hand skill or mathematical projec- 


tions. 


Every intelligent boy and girl, man and woman, in 


the things that God and Nature and Art have so boun- 
tifully provided for us. 

That accurate drawing of the things of the visible 
world is the best means of fixing their shapes in the 
mind, must be obvious to the comprehension of every 
one who will take the trouble to listen to the unanimous 
voice of the best educators now living concerning it, to 
say nothing of the immense accumulations of evidence 
of it, at this time very easily obtained. 

The Greeks, believing that all men were capable of 
learning drawing, and following the advice of the re- 
nowned master of Apelles, established a law compelling 
it as a study, first, in the schools of Sicyon, afterward 
throughout all Greece ; and the results of that law will 
remain manifest to men forever in the grandeur and 
elegance pervading the whole range of their arts. 
Drawing a Universal Language. 


Now the special thing at this moment to be im- 
pressed upon the minds of all my readers, is this. 
Drawing is the common language of all the inhabitants 
of the earth, more easily acquired than any particular 
tongue, and more thorough in its interpretations than 
any tongue can be. 

Teach a Sioux Indian drawing, and he will read and 
understand its language in the hands of any one of any 
of the races of the earth, though he be totally dumb to 
all other languages, and utterly dead to all education 
otherwise. 

Let it be thoroughly understood here, that all visible 
bodies are compounded, either purely of straight lines, 
purely of curved lines, or by a mixture of the two, and 
that the endless variety of all, springs from certain 
fundamental forms known in Geometry as the funda- 
mental planes, and the solids proceeding from them. 
Thus the Cube, the Prism, the Sphere, the Pyramid, 
the Cylinder, etc., etc., are found to exist as starting 
points in the methods of execution of the familiar forms 
around us made by nature and by men. 

It should be taken as a matter of sound judgment, 
therefore, on the part of good educators in drawing, 
that the study of practical geometry—excluding proof 
of problem—should be placed at the beginning of all 
schemes of art-education, for in that science the very 
source of all proportion and symmetry keeps perpetually 
enthroned. 

Advantages of Drawing to the Mechanic. 


And now to take particular notice of the question 
that has often been asked of me, viz., Of what pos- 
sible use can the art of drawing be to a mechanic? I 
answer, First, the wxsthetic standing of the Nation 
before the world at large demarids of him, as a worker 
on American soil, the very utmost that he can do to 
sustain and improve it, especially as it can be clearly 
demonstrated that his judgment of the perfection or im- 
perfection of his work—be it what it may—can be 
vastly improved by Industrial Art Culture. 

Second, his pecuniary interests would be greatly aug- 
mented by the study of drawing, for it is a well-known 
fact everywhere among our contractors for work, either 
in the construction of buildings, bridges, rail-roads, 
ships, machinery, or other results of human labor, that 
not ten out of a thousand of our mechanics can read a 
working drawing, much less make one. If they could 
so read and draw, supervision over them would be very 
likely to cease, and better pay would certainly follow, 
Third, he would receive great physical benefits from 


art study. His eye would be trained and made searching 
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in its vision, and his whole sense of sight be vastly im- 
proved. Perception of external objects would be a 
thousand times more valuable to him, and his mind made 
a thousand times clearer by the processes of analysis 
and synthesis compelled by the study. His hand too 
would be made the constant servant of his will, and would 
transmit his thoughts almost with the rapidity of thought 
itself to sketch-book or paper. 

Finally, the man would be benefited, spiritually, 
under the ennobling influences of the art, for endless 
stores of beauty would be revealed to him, and emo- 
tions be born that would surely save him from many a 
grim despair in his race for a comfortable life for him- 
self and his loved ones. 

Moreover he could not fail to become impressed with 
the deepest reverence for the wonders and bounty and 
goodness of God, sure to be made apparent to him 
more and more, daily, according to his culture of hand 
and eye. 

“ For, don’t you mark, we’re made so, that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see. 
And so they are better painted; better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that ; 
God uses us to help each other so 
Lending our minds out.” 

Writing and Drawing. 

I propose now to show how easily every one having 
fair intelligence, good eyes, and sound fingers, can learn 
to draw, fully believing that every reader of this paper 
will shortly concede that all who are now able to write 
are far advanced in the art of drawing. 

For what is writing, let me ask, but the graphic delin- 
eation of certain arbitrary shapes upon plane surfaces, 
to which men have attached meanings, or in other 
words, the forming of the two fundamental lines, the 
straight and the curved, into signs for the representa- 

for instance, 


tion of ideas. 
Wo inal elements 


Look at the capital letter, 
containing in itself both orig 
of linear portrayal, and see if it would not really be 
harder to teach a child to make this letter than to make 
a square, an oblong, or even an ellipse. 

The first practical requirement in drawing is simply 
the making of the straight line, (and let it be distinctly 
borne in mind that mathematical straightness should not 
be looked for), which is done very easily by placing 
two points ° ° not more than two or three 
inches apart (vertically, horizontally, or otherwise ar- 
ranged), and by passing the lead slowly and carefully from 
one point to the other. The line drawn, the next pro- 
ceeding on the part of the beginner should be to repeat 
equal or proportionate divisions of it, upon its entire 
length, thus giving the eye its first lesson in training, to 
be followed by the making of simple combinations of 
two, three, four, or more straight lines, such as angles, 
triangles, squares, etc. 

Geometry the Basis. 

This work, even with the youngest scholar in draw- 
ing, should initiate a thorough course of study in ele- 
mentary geometry, such as the free-hand (slate) deline- 
ation of the simple geometric shapes, and the learning 
of names of distinction for them. 

“Let no one enter without a knowledge of Geome- 
try,” was the inscription over the doorway of Plato’s 
school, and any one understanding the close relation of 
all obiects in the world of sight to geometrical science, 
will at once admit the wisdom of the mighty Greek in 
its utterance. 

Now, inasmuch as the apprehension and comprehen- 
sion of all bodies in the material world must be through 
the great highway of the mind, the eye, and inasmuch 
as the best way of obtaining a knowledge of them is to 
draw them, the sooner the human being begins his ac- 
quaintance with the short words of the natural language 
of the world, viz., the elementary shapes of geometry 
—the better it will be for him, and these words, truly 

the words of the fingers, can certainly be learned with 


the same grammatical precision, as the words of any 
language to be spoken by the tongue. 

Going on with the student in “ art-ecucation,” les- 
sons in proportion, and in the enlargement and reduc- 
tion of simple plane figures (with perhaps a little study 
in symmetry of parts on either side of a central line), 
should be given, to be followed by thorough practice of 
the hand in the making of simple curves ; and just here 
the capital letters of the Roman alphabet, their outlines 
only, make most excellent copies, as they afford inter- 
esting studies of the straight and curved lines in combi- 


nation. 
Original Design. 


Next, in the order of work for the beginner, I should 
take up the best text-books on drawing that could be 
obtained ; those that would contain lessons in memory, 
dictation, model and perspective drawing, and studies 
concerning the fundamental principles of original de- 
sign, easy of comprehension, and never lacking in 
pleasure to art-students. 

And now, before going any farther with the general 
subject, I propose to devote a little space, particularly, 
to this matter of original design, especially as there 
seems to be a diversity of opinion concerning its intro- 
duction as a study into public schools. 

Manufacturing art everywhere indicates how strongly 
the desire exists to embellish ; and every visible shape 
made by men having any claim to beauty of appear- 
ance, is more or less pleasurable to the eye through 
such embellishment. 

Now “ Design”—let us say surface design—is simply 
arrangement of constantly used materials in some new 
way, and is as easily taught to children, or grown 
people, as the figures used in Arithmetic, or the letters 
of our common language. 

Make a square, for instance—any one of my readers 
—drawing its diagonals, and its diameters, which pro- 
ceeding will display the simplest radiation of straight 
lines from a common centre, eight of them. Now, 
springing from it, wpon one side of one of the lines so radi- 
ating from a centre, draw two or three short lines, straight 
or curved, not to touch the adjoining \ine of radiation, 
and repeat the shape you make on both sides of every 
one of the eight original lines. Do this, and you will 
make an original design, applicable for surface ornament 
in spite of any doubt, anywhere, that you can make one. 
And let me ask if any more profitable work can be 
given to scholars, after their elementary studies in 
simple descriptive geometry, than the study of the prin- 
ciples illustrating “ Practical Design,” and the arrang- 
ing of parts, few or many, according to the established 
laws governing that branch of art labor, particularly as 
ornamental art is considered by good judges, to be the 
one thing needful to improve American manufactures. 


Drawing in Massachusetts. 

And this brings me to a review of the means used to 
bring about the establishment of the Massachusetts 
State law on Drawing, making its study compulsory in 
her public schools, and to a consideration of what has 
been done under that law, in the chief city of the Com- 
monwealth and in her sister cities. 

Undoubtedly, the credit of having originated the 
study of Drawing (in any methodical way at least), in 
the public schools of America, belongs to the city of 
Boston. There (upon the school records, under date 
of November, in the year 1848), can be found the fol- 
lowing decree of the school committee : 

Ordered, “That four dollars, in addition to her next quarter's 
salary, be allowed to each female teacher in the grammar schools, 
to enable her to obtain instruction in Drawing.” 

And the school records further show that the teach- 
ers were called together (the masters paid for their 
own instruction) for the purpose of receiving certain 
“ regulations” concerning drawing as a branch of edu- 
cation in their classes. 

From that time, 1848 to 1870, drawing as a study in 
the Boston schools can scarcely be said to have had a 


purpose other than the one of giving perhaps a small 


measure of accomplishment to scholars. Nowhere, in 
any section of the city, could a well-organized class in 
Drawing, having the least relation in its art-work to the 
manufactures of either city or State, be found, 

But let us see how the movement to make the study 
of Drawing, having a relation to the whole manufactur- 
ing interests of the nation, came about, 


Boston Petitions. 

In the year 1869, several well-known and highly- 
respected gentlemen of Boston, distinguished for their 
constant interest in popular education, and for their as- 
sociation with the great manufacturing interests of the 
country, forwarded to its destination a petition to the 
General Court of Massachusetts. This petition was 
signed by such names as Jacob Bigelow, J. Thomas 
Stevenson, William A. Burke, James Lawrence, Edw. 
E. Hale, Theodore Lyman, Jordan, Marsh & Co., John 
Amory Lowell, E. B. Bigelow, Francis C. Lowell, John 
H. Clifford, Wm. Gray, F. H. Peabody, A. A. Law- 
rence & Co. 

In response to this petition, the Legislature passed 
the resolution here introduced : 

Resolved, That the board of education be directed to consider the 

expediency of making provision by law for giving free instruction 
to men, women, and children in mechanical drawing, either in ex- 
isting schools, or in those to be established for that purpose, in all 
towns of the commonwealth having more than five thousand inhab- 
itants, and report a definite plan therefor to the next general court. 
Approved Fune 12, 1869. 
And the Board of Education deeply impressed with the 
importance of the subject committed to them, at once 
referred the petition and the resolve to a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. David H. Mason, John D. 
Philbrick, Gardner G. Hubbard, and Joseph White, who 
deemed it advisable, after a conference with Messrs. 
Hale and Lowell, for the petitioners to seek for further 
information and suggestions from persons skilled in 
this department of instruction—Drawing. 

In pursuance of this conclusion, a circular was sent 
to such instructors. | 

Replies were immediately received from quite a large 
number of teachers interested in the movement, and 
the Board of Education respectfully recommended the 
following action for the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture: 

“ An enactment requiring elementary and Free-Hand Drawing 
to be taught in all the public schools of every grade in the Com- 
monwealth; and which shall further require all cities and towns 
having more than inhabitants, to make provision for giving 
annually free instruction in industrial or mechanical Drawing to 
men, women, and children, in such a manner as the board of edu- 
cation shall prescribe.” 

I turn now to show how thoroughly History has re- 
peated herself in this matter of art-education for the 
masses, 

The law of the Greeks, passed at the instance of 
Pamphilus (Pliny, L. 35. c. 10.), reads nearly as follows: 

“ And it was brought about by the authority of this one, (Pam- 
philus), first at Sicyon, afterward throughout all Greece, that the 
free-born youth should be instructed in line drawing (that is in the 
art of making representations of objects on box-wood), and after 
them all, the people, excepting the slaves.” 


Massachusetis Low. 


The law of Massachusetts is now introduced to the 
notice of my readers : 


(CHAP. 248.] 
Aw Acr relating to Free Instruction in Drawing. 
Be it enacted, &¢., as follows : 

Sect. 1. The first section of chapter thirty-eight of the Gener- 
al Statutes is hereby amended so as to include Drawing among the 
branches ef learning which are by said section required to be 
taught in the public schools. 

Sect. 2. Any city or town may, and every city and town hav- 
ing more than than ten thousand inhabitants shall, annually make 
provison for giving free instruction in industrial or mechanical 
drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or even- 
ing schools, under the direction of the school committee. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. [Approved 
May, 16, 1870. 

It is one of the most important laws of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and is certainly destined to pro- 


,duce the most beneficial results, not only to the people 
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of the “Old Commonwealth,” but to those of every 
section of the country. 

Let us see now what has been done under it, and to 
do that I must turn my attention to the drawing report 
of the City of Boston School Committee for 1870, in 
which I find this: 


“There was nowhere any system, from the primary to the high 
schools, and in the three sections of the city different methods 
were in vogue in the intermediate and upper schools.” 


Not a very promising statement, and it should not be 
wondered at that the “Drawing Committee,” feeling 
their responsibility under the new law, solicited help 
from Mr. Charles C. Perkins, well known in both Amer- 
ica and Europe as a high authority on all matters relat- 
ing to Art Education. 

An Art Master. 

The following extracts from a letter sent to the Draw- 
ing Committee by Mr. Perkins will show how valuable 
the advice of that gentleman was : 


“It isas easy to teach children to draw as it is to teach them to 
write, provided they are taught in the right way, upon a system 
whose excellence has been fully tested. If, however, they are put 
under teachers who cannot guide them with a firm hand because 
they themselves have no fixed principles of instruction, no good 
result can be expected, and the children’s time is wasted in futile 
effort. The first object, then, is to have the teachers taught by a 
thoroughly well-educated master, so that having learned his system 
they may become competent to instruct in it. You naturally ask 
where is such a person to be found, —to which question I answer, 
among the gradutes of the Normal School at South Kensington, 
whose ability to teach is certified by as many as five or six diplo- 
mas. These diplomas are given to them by the Science and Art 
Department, whose office it is to supply the provincial art schools 
throughout Great Britain with teachers of whose competency it is 
thoroughly satisfied. 

“The question now arises as to what certainty the Committee 
on Drawing would have in case they decide to send for an English 
master, that the person sent would be in all respects satisfactory. 
To this I answer that my long acquaitance with Mr. Cole and his 
able assistants, and the interest which I have heard them express 
in the prospects of art in the United States, warrants my belief that 
they would take the utmost pains to select the right person, if I re- 
quested them to take the responsibility. So fully am I convinced 
of this that I will undertake to procure the necessary models, such 
as are supplied to Art Schools from South Kensington, and give 
them to the Committee, to be placed in such a room as they shall 
designate to be used as a Drawing School, provided they will au- 
thorize me to communicate with Mr. Cole on the subject, and ask 
him to send a competent teacher to Boston who may be made Head 
Master of Drawing in the public schools, with a sufficient salary.” 


To proceed: In the “ Report on Drawing” for 1871, 
‘the following statements and order can be found : 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE TEACHERS.—As the employment of spe- 
cial instructors in sufficient number to meet the wants of the schools 
in Boston was quite out of the question, it was decided that the 
regular teachers could and must do the work, under suitable direc- 
tion. After a careful consideration of the means to be used to 
carry into effect this important addition to our system of public 
education, a consideration which called for an examination of the 
systems in use in Belgium, France, Prussia, and England, it was 
finally decided that the system in use in South Kensington should 
be the basis, while the Belgian and French methods, where they 
surpassed this in efficiency, might be grafted on. 

The Board accordingly gave this committe permission to em- 
ploy a graduate of the South Kensington Art Schools, and with 
the assistance of several gentlemen, both here and in England, 
they have selected a gentleman distinguished by his success as a 
teacher of art, and as an organizer of Art Schools; one who had 
clearly seen the defects of the English system, and had labored 
long to improve and extend that system. 


Ordered: That the Committee on Drawing be authorized to em- 
ploy a suitable teacher from the South Kensington Art School, as 
Normal instructor in this city, at a salary not exceeding £500 a 
year. 


Art in Boston Schools. 

The accompanying passages from a “ circular” issued 
by the Drawing Committee to the Boston Public School 
Teachers, under date of September 27th, 1871, show 
who was elected to carry out the provisions of the State 
law on Drawing in the Boston Schools : 

“In accordance with the law of the State, and the vote of the 
school board, Drawing will be taught in the public schools of this 
city. As this instruction must be given by the regular teachers of 
the schools, the committee on Drawing, under the authority given 
them by the board, have made the following arrangements to facil- 
itate teaching a branch which is to many of our teachers new and 
unaccustomed.” 

“The committee have spared no pains to secure for the teach- 


ers the best instruction that could be obtained in any country, and 
Mr. Walter Smith, formerly master of the Leeds Art School in 
England, has been appointed Normal Art Master, to give, with 
the assistance of the present special instructors in Drawing, the 
instruction needed to fit every teacher in Boston to meet his or 
her class in this department.” 

It may not be out of place here to state that Mr. 
Smith is the holder of five certificates of ability as an 
Art Master, issued by the English Science and Art 
Government, and that he had held his appointment at 
Leeds for a period of twelve years. 

To successfully carry out the “programme,” Teach- 
er’s Classes have been regularly held once a week dur- 
ing the school terms. During the school terms, since 
September, 1871, nearly all the teachers, over one thou- 
sand in number, have passed examinations for diplomas, 
(testifying their ability to teach drawing, according to 
requirement)—held under the “orders” of the Draw- 
ing Committee. 

So much for the work that has been done, and is now 
going on in the city of Boston. 

And now to consider the efforts making by School 
Committees in the other cities and towns of the Com- 
monwealth, to comply with the Drawing Law. 


The State Director of Art Education, who, by the 
way, is Mr. Walter Smith, having received the appoint- 
ment at the same time that his appointment of Normal 
Art Master for Boston was conferred upon him, found 
very great difficulties in the way of his work in conse- 
quence of the utter want of skilled instructors in draw- 
ing to take charge of classes throughout the State. 


State Normal Art School. 


To meet this want, he, together with Mr. Chas. C. 
Perkins, chairman of the Committee on Drawing in 
the Boston School, and Mr. John D. Philbrick, Superin- 
tendent of them, presented a bil! to the Legislature, or 
rather caused it to be presented, asking for a sum of 
money sufficient to establish a State Normal Art School, 
wherein a fitting education could be obtained by all 
persons who desired to qualify themselves as teachers 
for Industrial Art Schools. 

The appeal was made in February, 1873, and the 
School was opened on the 6th of November of the same 
year. 

This school is intended as a Training School for the 
purpose of qualifying teachers and masters of industrial 
drawing. Its specific aim at present is to prepare 
teachers for the industrial drawing schools of the State, 
who shall also be able to direct and superintend the 
instruction in this branch in the public schools. In 
the future it may be necessary to provide for high skill 
in technical drawing and high-art culture, but the imme- 
diately pressing demand is for teachers who know the 
elementary subjects thoroughly well, and can teach 
them intelligently and successfully ; and this demand 
the school will aim primarily to supply as far as its 
limited means will allow, by providing, at the outset, 
training in the elementary subjects only, but making it 
as complete and practical as the circumstances will 
permit. 

One hundred and thirty students entered the school, 
having successfully passed an examination in free-hand 
and model drawing, and the number who stayed through 
the term was about one hundred. 

The course of studies will show that even the first 
year’s training of students in the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School is hkely to be one that will not easily be 
forgotten. The scheme of instruction as prepared by 
Mr. Smith is more comprehensive and thorough than 
that of any similar institution in Europe. There are to 
be four diploma courses, and four years attention to the 
studies must be given by every student who intends to 
graduate. 

The first course, A, is for Elementary Drawing and 
Design ; the second, B, for Painting ; the third, C, for 
Sculpture ; the fourth, D, for Engineering, Drawing and 
Architecture. 

In the examination for diplomas for the first year’s 


work, forty-seven students entered for examination— 
thirteen successfully “passed,” and nine partially so. 
These students have now commenced the second 
years’s course. 

Twenty-three cities and towns in Massachusetts, hav- 
ing more than 10,000 inhabitants, have complied with 
the requirements of the statute concerning drawing— 
doing the best that can be done with instructors not 
officially certificated as Art Teachers, 

In this connection the author desires to state that any 
reference to American Academies of Science, wherein 
Drawing is taught, or to the institutions of the country 
established for the training of Artists, has been care- 
fully avoided, as his attention has been given only to 
that Art Education which is applicable to American 
industries, 

He also wishes it known that such excellent schools 
as the Cooper Institute of New York City, the Wor- 
cester Free Academy, the Massachusetts School of 
Technology, the Lowell Free Drawing School (both 
these last in Boston), and a few others of similar stand- 
ing, are not to be considered as lacking in the means of 
good teaching, or of good teachers, of Industrial Art. 

For a moment let me draw attention to a few items 
from the reports of the drawing schools of England. 

In 1852 there were but twenty art schools in the 
United Kingdom, with 5,000 students, paying $13,000 
in fees; now there are 122 schools, with 22,800 stu- 
dents, paying $124,000 in fees. 194,000 children of the 
poor, and 17,200 working men are studying drawing at 
this time in these English drawing schools. 

In conclusion let me fervently hope that our National 
Government will speedily rise to the work of placing 
itself (aesthetically speaking) with the nations of the old 
world, and that all who are interested in the welfare of 
our beloved country (and that means also, in the wel- 
fare of our whole people), will bestir themselves at once 
to improve the condition of our educational affairs by 
introducing the study of drawing wherever it can be 
introduced. For the finger of Progress is surely pointing 
the way that England and France and Germany have 
gone. Each nation, regarding its manufacturing inter- 
ests, has seen clearly that the practical education of the 
people,—especially the training of their eyes and hands, 
must precede any gain of national power in the markets 
of the world. 


— Dr. Holland, in Seribner’s Monthly, says of the 
Roman Catholic demand on the schools :—“ At some 
future time, we presume, the public will learn the reason 
of the recent attempt on the part of the Catholic paro- 
chial schools in this city and elsewhere to secure a por- 
tion of the public moneys for the sustenation of those 
institutions. This attempt could not have been made 
with any expectation of success. If aman, wearing a 


sober and friendly face, should approach his neighbor 
in the street, with a polite request that that neighbor 
should accommodate him by committing suicide, he 
would hardly do it with the expectation of hearing an 
immediate report of a pistol in execution of his demand. 
The neighbor might possibly maintain a show of polite- 
ness, but he would go off wondering what the request 
was made for, and what was to come of it. He certainly 
would not suppose that the man who made it expected 
it to be granted. He would judge that this request was 
the preliminary of some other request, or of some 
movement, to which he intended to bring it into relation. 

“This is precisely the request that the parochial 
schools have made of the public schools. ‘Will you be 
kind enough for our accommodation, to commit suicide ?’ 
The specific request of the Catholic authorities is not 
in this form, of course, but it just as distinctly involves 
the question as if the question were distinctly stated. 
The moment the public authorities recognize the right 
of a sect to public money, for the special purpose of 
holding its children together for sectarian instruction, 
they destroy the public schools, so far as any action of 
theirs can accomplish that end. One sect has no more 
rights in America than another, and the result of consent 
would be the abandonment of the public schools, and 
the transformation of our Board of Education into a 
Board of Apportionment. We have no State religion. 


We never ought to have, and we never shall have one.” 
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The Dudley Grammar Schoolhouse. 


Dudley Grammar School, Roxbury, Mass. 


This commodious and attractive edifice is located on 
the site of the old City Hall at Roxbury, at the junction 
of Dudley and Putnam streets. It is of face brick with 
sandstone trimmings, is two stories above the basement, 
with a mansard roof, and was designed in the modern 
Gothic style. The plans and specifications were pre- 
pared by Louis Weissbein, architect of this city. 

A bell tower gives character to the structure, which 
is finely located and and admirably lighted. The lot on 
which the building is erected contains 26,900 square 
feet. The extreme length of the building is 138 feet. 
Io in. ; the extreme width is 97 ft. 8 m. The yards| 
are paved ; the areas in front of the building form nice 


boiler rooms constructed with fire-proof walls and ceil- 
ing. Currents of hot air, conveyed through metallic 
pipes, enter the school room through large registers. 
The other apartments are warmed by steam radiators. 
The school rooms of which there are three on either 
side of the first and second stories, are twenty-eight feet 
by thirty-two feet, and are thirteen and one half feet in 
height. The rooms are all lighted from one side only, 
and the fifty-six desks in each room are so arranged 
that the light enters from the left of the pupils hands on 
their work. 

This system has been endorsed by the celebrated Dr. 
Williams of this city and by the most prominent ocu- 
lists of Europe. The German government, a few years 


vanized iron or slate. The inside finish 
is of the very best material and work- 
manship 

All the windows are constructed for a 
double run of sashes. The walls of the 
school-rooms, wardrobes, corridors, exhi- 
bition hall, and the rakes of stairs are 
lined with wood to heights varying from 
three to five feet, The upper floors 
throughout the building are of the best of 
Southern pine boards. 

The method of ventilation is the best 
known, it being located in hollow walls ; 
by this arrangement the former unsightly 
ventilating boxes, which project into the 
room are entirely avoided. 

Another convenience is a system of 
electrical annunciators and _ speaking- 
tubes centering in the master’s room, 
and connecting with every room in the 
building. 

The work of the contractors was per- 
formed in a very satisfactory manner. 
The contractors were Flint and Davy for 
the masonry, B. H. Slanders, for the car- 
pentry, and T. S. Clogston & Co., for the 
steam-heating apparaus. 

The building cost, exclusive of lot, 
$139,993,60. It must be remembered, 
however, that the house was contracted for soon after 
the great fire, when building materials and labor com- 
manded a higher price than ever before. At the pres- 
ent time the same building could be erected at a saving 
of forty per cent. 

The school-rooms present a cheerful and attractive 
appearance, many of them being profusely adorned 
with chromos, heliotypes and engravings, which were 
donated, through the influence of the master, by Messrs. 
Prang & Co., James R. Osgood & Co., and many 
others. 

This school-house was dedicated in October, 1874, 
and stands upon land which was given for the public 
use and benefit sixty-four years ago by the late Col. 


| ago, ordered an examination into this matter, and it; Dudley, representative of a name eminent in the ear- 


Plan of First Story. 


grass plots. There are fourteen large rooms besides | 


the master’s office, district committee room, library, 
philosophical apparatus room, and dressing rooms for 
the male and female teachers. There are spacious en- 
trances, with two flights of stairs to each story, commu- 
nicating with halls sixteen feet wide which extend the 
whole length of the basement, first and second stories. 
The halls, corridors, and stairs, being well lighted, give 
the interior a cheerful and comfortable appearance. 

The basement, which is nine and one half feet in 
height, contains six brick-floored playrooms, boiler and 
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coal rooms, and water closets. There are two separate 
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was found that out of the twelve thousand school chil- 
dren, the eyes of most of these, receiving light from the 
left only, were uninjured, while many of the others 
were impaired. 

The remaining two school-rooms are in the mansard 
story, where is also situated the large and beautiful ex- 
hibition hall, capable of seating from eight hundred to 
one thousand people. The hall is lighted by windows 
and large skylights ; it contains a neat stucco cornice. 

The building is one of the most substantial in the 
city. There is no outside exposed woodwork, as every 
thing above the fire-proof brick cornice is of copper, gal- 


Plan of Second Story. 
liest annals of Roxbury and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


— In the Vienna public schools which I visited, I 
was charmed with the music of speech ; but I soon found 
it was a characteristic of the people, and I see no 
reason why, through the influence of school-culture, it 
may not become a characteristic of our own people.— 
Fohn D. Philbrick. 


""— There are times when, if we would see God, we 
must turn our faces to the bare wall and keep silence. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


A Dip in the Pond. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


One scoop with a dip-net in a shallow pond rewards 
the naturalist’s efforts with some such list of specimens 
as follows : 

1. A Polliwog (Rana pipiens). 

2. A Skater Bug (Gerris). 

Two Water Beetles (Dyticus). 

A Newt (Diemictylus viridescens). 

Snails (¢wo species, Physa and Planorbis). 
Rowing Bugs (Votonecta). 

A Bream (Pomotis vulgaris). 

Larva of Caddice (Neuronia). 

Dragon Fly (Zidellula). 

“ “ “ ( Dip lax). 

This was our actual ‘haul’ made one noon last week. 
Numbers 1, 4, and 7 are vertebrates, 5 are mollusks, 
and the remainder insects. A pretty good glimpse at 
animated nature in that little handful of mud and 
decaying vegetation. First consider the vertebrates, 
The Newt is a tailed batrachian. He is produced from 
an egg, uses gills for respiration during infancy, and 
when in adult state retains the caudal appendage which 
his cousin, Rana pipiens discards. Rana has the ad- 
vantage of him in voice, however, and through the long 
summer nights his generous notes proclaims to the 
sleeping world the scandalous tale of the debauched 
condition of a Afidernian, surname not stated. 

The Bream is a bony, spine-finned fish, known to 
youthful anglers as the “ Flatty,”—a great ornament to 
the aquarium where his wide, many rayed fins and 
superb metallic colors show to great advantage. The 
Breams make large circular cavities or nests near the 
margin of the pond, and watch and protect their eggs 
with great care. Bobby will tell you that the Flatty isa 
“great fellow for taking off bait.” 

The Water Beetles swim with singular dexterity, car- 
rying a supply of air with them for use while submerged, 
and frequently visiting the surface and catching a fresh 
breath by means of a spiracle or breathing hole in the 
end of the abdomen. The Rowing Bugs have the same 
breathing habit, but they use the two long oars into 
which one pair of their legs are developed in a reckless, 
hurried manner, becoming perfectly panic-stricken on 
the first alarm, thus often rushing into the danger they 
wish to avoid. They can bite severely, always swim on 
their backs, and are a very useful inhabitant of the 
aquarium, where their precipitate and desultory move- 
ments often “stir up the animals” to very great advan- 
tage. 

The Gerris is a slender grey bug, who moves and 
slides about on the surface of the water with so much 
agility that Bobby, the aforesaid youthful angler, is 
rather appalled, and has invented a dark and weird 
legend of his turning into a mosquito, as a convenient 
excuse for stoning him on every occasion. Gerris seems 
to enjoy it, and probably laughs at Bobby’s futile efforts 
to annihilate him, and slips away gracefully when he 
gets ready to go. 

Caddice larva are remarkable on account of the 
ingenious home which they construct from all sorts of 
loose material for their protection. Little stones and 
snail shells are often used, and occasionally a living 
snail. In this case the larva and the mollusk take 
turns in carrying each other. 

A baby dragon fly is born with a spoon in his mouth, 
but sad to say it is not of silver. It answers his pur- 
pose, however, remarkably well, and besides is furnished 
with an extension elbow, jointed handle, and a set of 
self-acting, interlacing claws in the front of the bowl, 
which are the terror of all insects, and larvae small 
enough to be in danger of his attack. The Libellula is 
a thick, chubby larva, which swims with its legs and 


entire body to swim with, like a fish, and has three 
graceful paddle-shaped rudders. 

The snails, though not lively in the aquarium, are 
always favorites, from their steady industrious modes of 
life and inoffensive ways. They deposit their eggs in 
masses on the glass, and their flexible and extensible 
horns are always a source of delight to the children. 


Geographical Work of 1874. 


At the meeting of the American Geographical Society, 
held February 25, 1875, the annual address was deliv- 
ered by Chief-Justice Daly, the President of the Society. 
Beginning with a brief survey of the remarkable physi- 
cal phenomena of the year, including great falls of rain 
and snow, extreme and widely-distributed cold, earth- 
quakes, volcanic disturbances, floods, cyclones, etc., he 
alluded, in passing, to the geography of the sea-bottom 
as made known by the recent examinations of the Chal- 
lenger Expedition, and then took up the geographical 
work in our own country, as carried on by the United 
States Engineer Corps, and other explorers. The 
explorations of Lieutenant Wheeler show that every 
State and Territory west of the Plains is crowded with 
the products of volcanic action, ancient and modern, 
the connected beds of lava in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico covering an area of 20,000 square miles ; and the 
conclusions of the geologists of the expedition are, that 
volcanic disturbances and eruptions in our Western 
territory will be resumed, and may occur at any day. 
They have occurred so recently, geologically speaking, 
that it is extraordinary there is no human record of 
them. In the Department of the Platte, a new route to 
the Yellowstone Park has been discovered by Captain 
Jone’s exploring party. The Black Hills country was 
penetrated by General Custer’s military expedition, and 
explored by Captain Ludlow. Prof. Hayden’s geo- 
graphical survey has confirmed the discovery of 1872, 
that Colorado is the great centre of elevation in the 
United States, having fifty peaks that are about 14,000 
feet high. In the Pacific Ocean, soundings have been 
made for ascertaining a practical route for a telegraph 
cable between Japan and Puget Sound, and for one 
from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The separate researches and explorations of M. 
Pinvart and Mr. W. H. Dall, in Alaska and the Aleu- 
tian Islands, were next reviewed. M. Pinvart is of the 
opinion that the Esquimaux of this region are of the 
same stock as those of Greenland and Baffin’s Bay, and 
concludes from their legends and traditions that they 
came originally from Asia across Behring’s Straits. The 
probability of this conclusion is doubted by Mr, Dall ; 
moreover, many American ethnologists think that Green- 
land and vicinity were peopled from Europe. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Salem, Mass., has been en- 
gaged in researches respecting the ancient inhabitants of 
North America. He believes that the Southern Indians 
(the Mound-Builders of Ohio, Indiana, and other parts 
of the West) were not connected with the northern or 
eastern tribes, but were of the same stock as the ancient 
inhabitants of Mexico, though diversified by immigra- 
tion and by mixing with other races. 

In Central and South America specialists have car- 
ried on explorations in Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and the 
lower part of South America. A French expedition 
has been exploring Terra del Fuego. 

The arctic event of the year has been the return of 
the officers and crew of the Tegethof, of the Austrian 
expedition, and the important discoveries made by them. 
This expedition, in the difficulties it encountered, the 
perseverance displayed, the discipline maintained, and 
the success achieved, is about as heroic as any thing 
that has occurred in the history of arctic exploration. 
The ship was frozen in off the coast of Nova Zembla 
from August till October, 1872, when the ice broke up, 
and they found themselves fixed upon an ice-floe help- 


lessly drifting, but, strangely enough, to the northward. 


has no rudder, while Diplax is very slender, uses its | Drifting fourteen months in this way, mere passengers 


on an ice-floe, they were at last driven ashore and frozen 
in on a coast which they had discovered, but were 
unable to reach, two months before. This was in 79° 
43 north latitude, and 60° 23’ east longitude. It was 
now November, 1873, and they had passed the eight- 
ieth parallel. The long polar winter of 175 days set 
in, and the cold was so severe that the quicksilver re- 
mained frozen for weeks, and the darkness in midwinter 
was intense. The land, to which they gave the name 
of Franz-Joseph Land, was a most desolate region. In 
April, 1874, they set out in sledges and reached 81° 57’ 
north latitude, coming upon a country which they called 
Crown-Prince Land, whose cliffs were covered with 
thousands of ducks and auks ; seals lay upon the ice, 
and there were traces of bears, hares, and foxes. Here, 
over a sea comparatively free from ice, they saw land in 
the distance, which seemed to stretch beyond the 
eighty-third parallel of north latitude. Their return 
journey was one of over three months’ hardship, made 
in sledges and boats. —Popular Science Monthly. 


Charles Kingsley on Schoolmasters. 


“. , . One Friday morning, early, Mrs. Bedonebyas- 
youdid came indeed. A very tremendous lady she 
was ; and she had on a black bonnet, and a black 
shawl, and no crinoline at all ; and a pair of large green 
spectacles, and a great hooked nose—hooked so much 
that the bridge of it stood quite up above her eyebrows ; 
and under her arm she carried a great birch rod. In- 
deed, she was so ugly that Tom was tempted to make 
faces at her, but he did not ; for he did not admire the 
look of the birch rod under her arm. fale % 
And after luncheon she set to work again, and called 
up all the cruel schoolmasters—whole regiments and 
brigades of them ; and, when she saw them, she frowned 
most terribly, and set to work in earnest, as if the best 
part of the day’s work was to come. More than half of 
them were nasty, dirty, frouzy, grubby, snubby old 
monks, who, because they dare not hit a man of their 
own size, amused themselves with beating little chil- 
dren instead, as you may see in the picture of old Pope 
Gregory, (good man and true though he was, when 
he meddled with things which he did understand), 
teaching children to sing their fa-fa-mi-fa with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails under his chair ; but because they never had 
any children of their own, they took into their heads (as 
some folks do still) that they were the only people in the 
world who knew how to manage children: and they 
first brought into England, in the old Anglo-Saxon 
times, the fashion of treating free boys, and girls, too, 
worse than you would treat a dog, or a horse ; but Mrs. 
Bedonebyasyoudid has caught them all long ago, and 
given them many a taste of their own rods ; and much 
good may it do them. 

And she boxed their ears, and thumped them over 
the head with rulers, and pandied their hands with 
canes, and told them that they told stories, and were 
this and that bad sort of people ; and the more they 
were very indignant, and stood upon their honor, 
and declared they told the truth, the more she de- 
clared they were not, and that they were only 
telling lies; and at last she birched them all round 
soundly with her great birch rod, and set them each 
an imposition of three hundred thousad lines of 
Hebrew to learn by heart before she came back next 
Friday. And at that they all cried and howled so, that 
their breaths came up through the sea, like bubbles 
out of soda-water ; and that is one reason of bubbles in 
the sea. There are others; but this is the one that 
principally concerns little boys. And by that time she 
was glad to stop ; and, indeed, she had done a good 
day’s work.” WATER-BaBIES. 


— Rest and peace are not to be gained by force ; 
they are the pure gifts from the heaven within us, rain 
clouds and sunshine meeting in our tears and smiles.— 


Auerbach , “On the Heights.” 
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THE committee of arrangements for the annual 
meeting at Providence expect a large gathering of edu- 
cators, and they have made arrangements accordingly. 
The interest and industry of the Providence teachers, 
and especially of the principals of the high aud gram- 
mar schools, have been rewarded with large success, and 
their welcome to the teachers of New England will be as 
warm as their plans are generous. In that welcome the 
whole body of teachers of Rhode Island will join, for they 
will all be present at the hand-shaking. Don’t be fright- 
ened as to room, for the Plantations are broad enough 
to embrace all that is worth having in New England. 

As to the attractions at Providence, outside of the 
vast proportions of the programme, we have not room 
to tell. We had intended to write up Providence, 
Narragansett Bay, a Rhode Island Clam Bake, Mount 
Hope, the royal residence of King Philip, Roger 
Williams and his Apple-tree, The Gaspee, &c., &c., but 
a sly hint from the President has led us to believe that 
surprises are a part of the common lot of man, and 
may be of the peculiar class called school-teachers. 
Well, we are resigned to the will of Providence, trust- 
ing that our fears as well as our hopes will be fully 
realized. 


Tue EpiroriaL Excursionists who left New York 
on Thursday, the rst inst., for California, the Yosemite, 
its big trees, the geysers, vineyards, orchards, gardens 
and pleasure resorts of the Pacific Coast, the cafions of 
Colorado and Utah, the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 
Nevadas,have reached Chicago, and on Monday next will 
push on for Omaha and the West. They have a jovial 
company of editors and correspondents, ladies and 
gentlemen,and if California and the whole empire between 
the two oceans is not well written up, it will not be for 
lack of brains or pens, but from the overplus of good 
cheer which awaits them at every step of their journey. 
They have promised to remember their eastern friends 
whom they leave to the tedious toils of the office during 
these sultry summer days, but who knows ? Our able and 
genial friend, W. H. Lambert, Esq., Principal of the 
Fall River High School, will represent the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, and we can say to all interested that we 
have sent a good type of the New-England teacher, who 
will sustain our good name on the Pacific slope, as well 
as en route, Our first letter from Mr. Lambert will 
reach us from Omaha for our issue of July 17, and then 

we may expect a weekly installment. With friends 
Stockin and Lambert on a train, we may be sure that 


the Zength and the breadth of our profession will be well 
represented. Health anda glorious good time to the 


travelers ! 


In Aucust, 1854, twenty-one years ago, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Education held its 25th annual meeting 
in Providence, R. I. The Institute, presided over by 
Thomas Sherwin, Esq., of Boston, was welcomed to 
Providence by Hon. John Kingsbury, and to the State 
by Hon. Elisha R. Potter, Commissioner of Public 
Schools. Addresses of welcome were also tendered by 
Prof. William Gammell in behalf of the school commit- 
tee of Providence, and by Prof. Alexis Caswell (since 
president), in behalf of Brown University. The intro- 
ductory lecture was delivered by President Wayland of 
Brown University, giving 4 Review of the Progress of 
Education in this country during the last twenty-five years, 
and on motion of Mr. George B. Emerson of Boston, sec- 
onded by Mr. J. D. Philbrick of New Britain, Conn., it 
was voted to print ten thousand copies of the lecture for 
distribution. Lectures were also given by Rev. E. B. 
Huntington of Waterbury, Conn., on “ Zhe 4sthetics of 
Education ; by Mr. Elbridge Smith of Cambridge, upon 
“ The claims of classical culture upon the Teachers of 
American schools,” by Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher of Bos- 
ton, upon “ Zhe right use of the emotions and passions 
in the work of intellectual development;” by Dr. W. 
Hooker, George Summer, and others. Resolutions were 
passed relative to the life and services of Josiah Hol- 
brook, one of the original members of the Institute, and 
as was stated “the Father of the system of Lyceums,” 
and among the first “to introduce into our schools the 
use of apparatus for the illustrations of science, and to 
introduce and recommend the collection of Geological 
specimens, to excite in the young an interest in the form- 
ation of the material world.” 

Mr. Samuel Austin, of Providence, showed himself 

then, as now, the friend of the industrial classes by pre- 
senting a series of resolutions in favor of establish 
ing “free evening schools for adults and for those 
young persons who are not in attendance upon day 
schools.” 
Resolutions were also adopted expressing the sense 
of the Institute with reference to the atrocious murder 
of Prof. H. W. G. Butler of Louisville, Ky., at the 
hands of Matt F. Ward, and among others were most 
flattering testimonials to Mr. Kingsbury as the “ moving 
power” which prepared the excellent reception, and to 
the city of Providence “for its elegant and generous 
hospitality.” “ Other cities have done nobly as our hosts, 
but the city of Roger Williams has excelled them all ;” 
thus wrote D. B. Hagar of Jamaica Plain, the Record- 
ing Secretary. Among the participants were Mr. 
Richard Edwards of Salem, Mr. Greenleaf of Bradford, 
Rev. Mr. Vail of Westerly, Rev. Mr. Stone of Provi- 
dence, Dr. Gregory of Boston, Mr. Bulkley of Brook- 
lyn, William D. Ticknor of Boston, and Prof. S, S. 
Greene of Providence. We failed to notice in the pub- 
lished record an account of the Bay excursion or the 
Rhode Island clam-bake, and can only account for the 
omission on the ground that the Recording Secretary 
was “too full for utterance.” Besides, his well-known 
gravity ou all occasions would lead him to avoid all 
demonstrations of this character and, he probably took 
the train for West Roxbury, on the departure of the ex- 
cursionists down the blue Narragansett. However 
that may be, the true historian of that occasion has writ- 
ten this down as the best Institute of the season, and its 
memory is still fresh with many who will come up to 
celebrate the freedom anniversary of that celebrated 
occasion, 

Some have gone, and their faces will be missed by 
their comrades of the profession. Among those espe- 
cially noted in life and lamented in death, were Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf of Bradford, Mass., President Way- 
land and Thomas Sherwin, John Kingsbury of Provi- 
dence, the soul of that great gathering 


One of that Institute who took part in its proceed- 


ings, Rev. Thos. Williams, now lives in Providence, 
nearly a hundred years of age. Others who were original 
members will be at Providence to welcome their breth- 
ren. Of these Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., School Supt. 
of Providence, Rev. E. M. Stone, Samuel Austin, 
Amos Perry, S. S. Greene, LL.D., Alexis Caswell, 
LL.D., are still active and influential in the cause of 
popular education, and as ever earnest friends of the 
American Institute. 


TO MEET THE EXPRESSED WANTS of the educators of 
the United States, for information concerning what is 
to be done for and at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, in educational affairs, and to co- 
operate with the Managers of the Exposition in securing 
a full representation of our American Educational 
Systems and Institutions, we have decided to issue, July 
roth, 1875, an ILLUSTRATED CENTENNIAL EDITION of 
the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTION. 

It will be our aim in bringing out this number to 
supply all information that any educator may at present 
be desirous of knowing ; and in order to do this we 
have secured a list of valuable articles which will cover 
the whole field, from parties who stand among the first 
in educational matters and are well informed on the 
subjects of which they treat. The following is the list 
of articles we propose to give in this number ; there 
may be some slight changes :— 

Education at the Exposition ; by Hon. John Eaton, Jr., U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Washington. 

Education at the Vienna Exposition ; by Baron Von Schwarz- 
Senborn, Manager of the Vienna Exposition, and Commissioner 
to the United States. 

Public School Work, School Architecture, School Furnishings, 
ete. ; by Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston. 

Colleges at the Exposition ; by J. M. Gregory, LL.D., Chancellor 
[Illinois Industrial University. 

Art at the Exposition ; by Walter Smith, Boston. 

Science at the Exposition ; by Prof. Wm. Phipps Blake, in charge 
United States Collection of Minerals for Exposition. 

One Hundred Years of Educational Progress ; by J. C. Stock- 
bridge, D.D. 

General Plan of the Exposition ; by Dorsey Gardiner, Phila- 
delphia. 

Work for Educators ; by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

This issue of 25,000 copies will be a double number 
of 32 pages, will contain the usual general and depart- 
ment matter, and will be the largest educational paper 
ever published in this country, furnishing official papers, 
and historic data, with such other information as will 
render it invaluable to every teacher in America. Our 
readers will readily understand that we spare no labor 
nor expense to make the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EDuCATION not only the most enterprising, but the most 
valuable publication of its kind in the world, and the 
reception given us is a most flattering testimonial to 
our success in supplying what all live educators so truly 
need, a wide-awake, practical, weekly paper. Orders 
for this paper should be sent to the publisher immedi- 
ately, as the edition is nearly exhausted. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


AT PROVIDENCE, RB. 1, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 7, 8, and 9, 1875, 


On Wednesday, a Lecture by President Robinson at 
Music Hall, at 8.00 p. M. Music by pupils of Provi- 
dence Grammar Schools. 

On Thursday morning, Addresses of welcome, busi- 
ness, etc. Papers by J. A. Shaw, A.M., and by A. G. 
Boyden, A.M. Afternoon, Papers by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
E. C. Coy, A.M., and J. F. Blackinton, A.M., and a 
Lecture by Rev. J. M. Gregory, LL.D. 

On Friday morning, Papers by Miss Anna C. Brack- 
ett, Prof. S.S. Greene, LL.D., and Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 
Afternoon, Lecture by President Porter. 

Free return tickets will be furnished to members to 
all parts of New England, and free entertainment is 
offered to all lady members, See our issue of June 


19th for full programme, 
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Vocal Music in Schools. 


“You might justly be regarded as the father of our 
church music,” we once remarked to the venerable Dr. 
Lowell Mason. 

“ And, when I see the abuses which have crept into 
our public worship, under the name of church music, I 
am disposed to question whether it was a good or an 
evil service,” was his prompt response. 

We are inclined to raise the same question with 
regard to many who introduce singing into our schools. 
Of the arts, none is at once so refining and so practical 
as vocal music. It is more availably within reach of 
the masses of our children and youth than any other 
of the fine arts. It finds more occasion for after use, 
and can be more easily kept up and applied than one- 
half of whatever else is studied in the school. It is 
available in house, hall, and church; and is at once 
promotive of good utterance, sound health, sensible 
enjoyment, and exultant worship. Let me question, as 
before, whether many who suppose they are pushing it 
in the public schools and the Sunday schools, are not 
doing an evil service rather than a good one. 

There are two evils too often fostered in the school 
singing, both of them destructive to good singing and 
good voice. The first is, fixing in the pupils the mere 
habit of rote-singing. Singing by rote is useful among 
young pupils as a means of getting at some sort of song- 
singing early, in order to arouse and keep up the inter- 
est while you are laying a foundation for something 
more masterful. Careful drilling upon notes and exer- 
cises may be dull and for a time uninteresting, and may 
need to be enlivened by actual singing, but here the 
province of music, note-singing, ends,—it is wholly a 
temporary and superficial expedient, and there is no 
earthly use for anything further. Rightly presented, 
all the important elements of vocal music can be learned 
by the youngest pupil as well as those of any other 
branch,—easier than those of some branches he is 
forced to begin with. He can learn to read passages in 
plain music just as well as he can learn to write and 
read numbers. It is wholly a question of your method 
of teaching. With the right method you can reach 
effective results, and those more pleasing to the 
child, in less time, than is required to reach the same 
vantage ground in teaching reading. 

There is now, too, no want of instructional means 
and appliances. When, years ago, we undertook the 
work, and had to take the old “ Handel and Haydn” 
collection, and write out for our schools a simplified set 
of lessons, teaching the same orally from a blackboard 
of our own painting and ruling, writing all our hymns 
and songs on it, to be memorized by our pupils ; it was 
something of an undertaking. But now, teachers can- 
not go amiss of aids, both ingeniously and effectively 
adapted to the wants of their pupils. Now, we say 
emphatically, those who, instead of carefully training 
their pupils to sing by note, content themselves with an 
occasional caterwaul in note-singing, are doing the 
schools an evil service. 

The other evil is a still graver one. It is that of 
disregarding utterly the compass and capacity of the 
child’s voice. There seems to be often among -pro- 
fessional music-teachers, an entire want of just knowl- 
edge on this point. Tunes are written for school 
song-books, which run too high for the child’s voice, 
forcing it to degenerate in practice, into a shrill squeal. 
The child’s voice is limited in its compass, and most 
effective on the middle tones. It should not be forced 
out of the octave from D’ to D”, certainly not higher 
than E’. Doubtless there may be found voices in the 
schools, capable of a wider range. But the school 
practice should not be governed by their capacity, Let 
extraordinary voices, either soprano or alto, have special 
training and practice. The best music of the body of 
a school will be embraced within a compass of six notes, 
taking A’ _he center, 

So, too, the child’s voice is limited in power, and in 


capacity for sustained effort. Many children, it is true, 
can make an almost unaccountable quantity of noise, 
but it is by no means musical, and never evenly sus- 
tained. Hence, the folly of giving children long- 
sustained notes in common singing, and the worse than 
folly of goading them to sing with explosive loudness. 
We have known the school singing teacher cry out: 
“Sing loud ; sing louder!” until every particle of the 
natural, bird-like sweetness of the children’s voices was 
destroyed. Not only was the singing destroyed as 
music, but the foundation was laid for a lasting destruc- 
tion of the voice itself. Our musical voice is in all 
conscience harsh enough ; but what it will become by 
the next generation, under such training, is positively 
fearful, for him that hath ears to hear, to contemplate. 
To arouse and stimulate a school, so as to secure a fud/ 
voice, is, of course, necessary. But beyond that, the 
struggle should be to secure, not loudness, but sweet- 
ness,—well-rounded sweetness. Give us that, with 
exact intonation and time, and with sympathetic spirit 
and expression, and you give us true child-singing, 
—the dawning soul of humanity in the breath of the 
bird and the breeze. 


Presidents of the American Institute. 


An institution so old as the American Institute, and 
composed of so able a membership, must have a-history 
well worth the knowing, but we are quite sure that but 
few of the present generation of New-England teachers 
know the worthy men and and worthy deeds of this 
the oldest educational organization in New Eng- 
land. For those who would study the movements of 
education in the Eastern States, it is necessary that they 
should know the men who founded and have given di- 
rection to the affairs of the Institute, for chief among 
its founders were the well-known names of Nathan 
Lord, William B. Calhoun, Francis Wayland, Thomas 
H. Gallandet, William C. Fowler, Theodore Freling- 
hysen, Gideon F. Thayer, George B. Emerson, Henry 
K. Oliver. 

Our purpose, however, is not to speak of this history 
further than to suggest the importance of its acquaint- 
ance by our teachers, and to suggest still further that 
some worthy person should write up the Institute to date. 
We content ourselves by naming the prominent men 
who have served as Presidents of the Institute, and 
whose valuable counsels have given the main direction 


to its work. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


The first president of the Institute, was Rev. Fran- 
cis Wayland D.D. president of Brown University for so 
many years. He was elected to the office in 1830, and 
served three years. Dr. Wayland delivered the first ad- 
dress before the Institute at Boston in 1830, and again 
he celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary at Providence 
in 1854 by an address reviewing the changes in educa- 
tional movements during the last twenty-five years. 

It may be safe to say that the American Institute had 
a policy and an energetic purpose during the first three 
years of its existence, for Dr. Wayland had a will, a 
purpose, and a policy, and in educational matters it was 
a policy shaped by intelligence and fired with enthusi- 


asm. 
B. CALHOUN 


was the successor to Wayland, and conducted the 
affairs of the Institute from 1833 to 1840. During his 
administration annual meetings were held at Boston, 
Worcester, Lowell and Springfield. 

James G. CARTER 
presided one year, at the first meeting which was held 
in Providence, in 1840. His successor was 

GerorGE B. EMERSON, 
the veteran teacher of Boston, whose services in the 
educational field entitle him to the higest respect of his 
associates, and of all who are connected with school 
work, Dr. Emerson held the office eight years, and 
presided over the Institute at Boston, New Bedford, 


Pittsfield, Mass., Portland, Me., Hartford, Conn., Ply- 
mouth, Mass., Concord, N. H., and Bangor, Me. 
GrpEon F, THAYER, 
a teacher of experience and a gentleman of culture, 
succeeded Dr. Emerson, and held the important office 
four years—holding meetings at Montpelier, Vt., North- 
ampton, Mass., Keene, N.H., and Troy, N. Y. This 
was the only meeting of the Institute ever held out of the 
limits of New England. 
Joun KIncssury, 
the accomplished teacher of Providence, held the 
office of President in 1856, and 1857, and meetings 
were held at Springfield, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 
Joun D. 
his successor, followed Mr. Kingsbury’s example and 
declined the third term. He served the Institute well 
at Norwich, Conn., and New Bedford, Mass. 
DanieEL B. Hacar, 
then as now a young man, worthily held office and 
infused a genial life into the meetings at Boston in 
1867, and at Brattleboro, Vt., in 1860. 
ADMIRAL P., Stone, 
now the popular Superintendent of Schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., and well known in the councils of the 
Institute, put off the Presidential robes at Concord, N. 
H., in 1863, having held an annual meeting at the city 
of Elms in 1862. 
CHARLES NORTHEND, 
teacher and author, presided at Portland, Me., in 1864, 
Birpsey G, NorTHROP, 
then of Massachusetts, now the State Secretary of 
Education in Connecticut, shared with others the earnest 
labors and unquestioned honors of very successful 
gatherings at New Haven in 1865, and at Burlington, 
Vt., in 1866. In 1867 
WILLIAM E. SHELDON, 
a Boston grammar master, held the office of President, 
and fulfilled its duties honorably, and resigned the chair 
to JoHN KNEELAND, 
another of Boston’s successful teachers, who planned 
and presided over meetings at Pittsfield, Mass., and at 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1868 and 1869. 
SAMUEL S. GREENE, 
the eminent teacher, school superintendent and author, 
gave the Institute his services at Lancaster, Mass., in 
1870, and resigned his place to 
ABNER J. PHIPPs, 
who has served the schools, the Institute and the State, 
most honorably and successfully. He planned the 
meeting at Fitchburg in 1871, and at Lewiston, Me., in 
1872. The Institute elected as its fifteenth president 
M. C. STEBBINS, 
Principal of the Springfield High School ; with zeal he 
aided, and gentlemanly dignity he presided over, the 
meetings at Concord, N. H., in 1873, and at North 
Adams, Mass., in 1874, and committed his trust to the 


hands of 

MERRICK Lyon, 
of Providence, R. I., whose success as a teacher and a 
school officer are the result of patient devotion, fidelity 
to duty and enthusiasm in his work. 

The meeting next week will be a success; it is a success 
already, for its plans have been perfected by one who is 
as attentive to the smallest detail of preparation as he 
is adequate to the weightier duties of the occasion. In 
whatever other ways the Providence meeting may be 
wanting, it will not be surely in the thorough preparation 
of all parts of its plans, and in the warm and gentle- 
manly greetings of the President to all who shall come 
to the annual banquet. 


THE annual meeting of the Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Glasgow Ky., July 13 and 
14, and at Mammoth Cave, July 15. The papers and 
discussions will be given by leading teachers of the state 
and a lecture on Wednesday evening on “Graded 
Schools” by Hon. John Hancock, Supt, Schools, Day- 
ton, Ohio. An excellent programme, reduced fares on 
on railroads if not at hotels, and a trip ta Mammoth 


Cave are only a part of the attractions, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DEPARTMENT OF D1a- 
LOGUES AND ScHOoL ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. ‘Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


From the Centennial Oration 
OF HON, CHARLES DEVENS, JR. 


Fellow citizens, we stand to-day on a great battlefield 
in honor of the patriotism and valor of those who 
fought upon it. Itis the step which they made in the 
world’s history we would seek to commemorate ; it is 
the example which they have offered us we would seek 
to imitate. The wise and thoughtful men,who directed 
this controversy knew well that it is by the wars that 
personal ambition has stimulated, by the armies whose 
force has been wielded alike for domestic oppression or 
foreign conquest, that the sway of despots has been so 
widely maintained. They had no love for war or any 
of its works, but they were more ready to meet its dan- 
gers in their attachment to the cause of civil and relig- 
ious liberty. They desired to found no Roman re- 
public “whose banners fanned by conquest’s crimson 
wing” should float victorious over prostrate nations, 
but one where the serene beauty of the arts of peace 
should put to shame the strifes that have impoverished 
people and degraded nations. To-day let us rejoice in 
the liberty which they have gained for us, but let no ut- 
terances but those of peace salute our ears, no thoughts 
but those of peace animate our hearts, 

Above the plains of Marathon, even now, as the Gre- 
cian shepherd watches over his flocks, he fancies that 
the skies sometimes are filled with lurid light, and 
that in the clouds above are reénacted the scenes of 
that great day when, on the field below, Greece main- 
tained her freedom against the hordes who had assailed 
her. Again seem to come in long array, “rich with 
barbaric pearl and gold,” the turbaned ranks of the 
Persian host, and the air is filled with the clang of 
sword and shield as again the fiery Greek seems to 
throw himself upon, and drive before him, his foreign 
invader ; shadows although all are that flit in wild con- 
fused masses along the spectral sky. Above the field 
where we stand, even in the wildest dream may no such 
scenes offend the calmness of the upper air, but may 
the stars look forever down upon prosperity and peace, 
upon the bay studded with its white-winged ships, upon 
the populous and wide extending city with its marts of 
commerce, its palaces of industry, its temples where 
each man may worship according to his own conscience ; 
and as the continent shall pass beneath their steady 
rays, may the millions of happy homes attest a land 
where the benign influence of free government has 
brought happiness and contentment, where labor is re- 
warded, where manhood is honored, and where virtue 
and religion are revered. 


The Lilies:—July’s Floral-Lesson. 
[For four girls, with wild Lilies and reference books.] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


First.—I1 bring from the moist meadows, and from the margin of 
the golden-green marshes, these bright July Lilies, that most 
strongly resemble the beautiful flowers of which Jesus said,— 

Second.—Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 

Third.—How do you know that these are likest those, of all 
our Lilies ? 

First. — Because those were probably the Chalcedony Lilies, 
that are described by Eastern travelers, and these are like the de- 
scriptions and the pictures. 

Second.—Why do people think the Chalcedony Lily is meant ? 

Fourth.—Because that is in full bloom at the very time, and in 
the very locality where these words were spoken, in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

First-—Yes; in April and May the fields of Galilee are gor- 
geous with its brilliant scarlet bloom. 


Third.—I think their simple natural growth, yet magnificent, 
regal beauty, would naturally suggest the remainder of the passage. 

All.—They toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you 
o even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed as one of 
these. 

First.—See, here, in “ How Plants Grow,” I show you a picture 
of this,Chalcedony Lily.* 

Second.—And here is another, and larger one, in Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia.* 

Third.—And here is still another, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary.* 

Fourth. (Turning the black-board.)\—And here I have drawn the 
two: the Chalcedony Lily from the books; and our own from na- 
ture. I have made them life-size. 

First.—Y ou have made the Chalcedony Lily the smaller. 

Fourth—yYes; I read in the description that its scarlet blooms 
a about half as large as those of our tiger-lily. I have drawn it 
thus. 

First.—Is the Lily of the Old Testament the same with this of 
the New? 

Second.—No; the words in the original indicate different flow- 
ers. The one named in the passage, “I am the Rose of Sharon 
and the Lily of the valleys,” was probably a water Lily, like the 
fragrant Lotus-Lily of the Nile. 

Third. (Turning to the board.)—Here, you see it, as I have cop- 
it from the picture in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 

First.—It is pleasant to have our ideas of the Scripture flowers 
thus clearly defined. 

Second.—It is well thus carefully to CONSIDER THE LILIES, 
HOW THEY GROW. 

First.—“ The Lilies fair are found on shadowed ground, 

The shady haunts of sunny clime, 

And breathe the balm of summer time. 
Refreshed by morning dew, and vailed from noontide glow, 
They taste the softest light and air, and this is how they grow.” 


Second.—U pdrawn from verdant sod, by look from God, 

These holy, happy flowers pervade 

The sloping lawn, the forest glade ; 
And charmed by zephyr’s wing, and lulled by streamlet’s flow 
They calmly muse, they brightly dream, and this is how they grow. 


Third.—* They bloom in sheltered nook, by curling brook ; 
And earth how firmly, fondly loves 
These treasures of her streams and groves; 

The dark mold cherishes their petals’ radiant glow 

With heaven-apportioned nutriment, axd this is how they grow.” 


Fourth —*I have considered them,—the flexile stem, 

The blossoms pending, airily, 

Beneath the leafy canopy, 
Their witching fragrance, brilliant hue, and thus I feel and know 
That God imparts their loveliness,—and this is how they grow.” 


The school now sing “ Consider the Lilies,” in SONG ERA or in 
Guory, published by Root & Sons, Chicago. 


* Show to the class, then to the school. 


Last Month. 


{Memorial Recitation. ] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


Last month the sweet June Roses bloomed, 
I cannot find a flower to-day ! 
Their fragrance all the air perfumed ; 
They budded, bloomed, then—passed away ! 


Last month our little brother walked 
In all the paths that now we tread; 
With us he sang, and learned, and talked ; 
And now, Oh! must we call him dead ? 


I do not know why God should make 
The flowers we love so quickly die ; 

I do not know why God should take 
That dear sweet child so soon on high. 


But this I know: the year will bring 
The sweet June Roses back once more ; 
And this I know: the heavenly spring 
Our dear lost blossom shall restore. 


Oh! little schoolmates, will you try 

To love, like him, Goed’s will and word, 
Until we find him, by and by, 

In the fair garden of the Lord? 


And will you, like that lovely one, 
Walk softly up the heavenly way, 

And learn to say, God’s will be done, 
Both when he gives and takes away ? 


After this recitation, sing “Along the silent path,” in SONG ERA 
or TRIUMPHS OF JOY, published by Root & Son, Chicago. 


Ovut-Door Summgr Soncs.—‘ Under the Trees,” in Good Cheer ; Music 
of the Pine,” and ‘Summer Morn,” in The Foy ; “In aisles o’erarched with 
Living Green” (grove song) in S. Era, and Pacific Glee Book ; “ Out in 
the Fields” (pic-nic), in Songs of Life. All these are published by Root & 
Sons, Chicago. “‘ The Summer-time,” in Mocking Bird ; G. D. Russell & Co., 
Boston. The “ Pic-nic,” in School Chimes ; S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, O. 


“Welcome to Summer,” and “ Festival Song,”’ in Cheer/ul Voices ; O. Ditson 
& Co., Boston, 


The Old Continentals. 


In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old continentals, 
Yielding not; 
While the grenadiers were lungin 
And like hailstones fell the plunging 
Cannon-shot ! 
Where the files 
Of the Isles, 
From the smoky night encampment 
Bore the banner of the rampant 
Unicorn ; 
And grummer, grummer, grummer 
Rolled the “roll” of the drummer, 
Through the morn. 


Then with eyes to the front all 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires; 

And the balls whistled deadly, 
And the flames flashing redly 
Blazed the fires; , 

Billows drift 
Drove the dark battle breakers 
O’er the green sodded acres 
Of the plain; 
And louder, louder, louder 
Cracked the black gunpowder 
All amain! 


Then like smiths at their forges, 
Labored the red St. Georges 
Cannoniers ; 
And the villainous saltpetre 
Rung a fierce discordant metre 
Round our ears; 
Like the roar 
On the shore 
As they rode in roaring anger 
On our flanks; 
And higher, higher, higher 
Burned the old-fashioned fire 
Through the ranks! 


Then the old-fashioned colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder cloud! 
And his broad sword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud; 
And the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the troopers’ jackets redden 
At the touch of the leaden 
Rifle’s breath ; 
And rounder, rounder, rounder 
Roared the iron six-pounder, 
Hurling death. 


Ode Written by George Sennott. 


Heroes of Greek renown! 
Ye who with floods of Persian gore 
Purpled Cychreia’s* sounding shore ! 
Strong wielders of the Dorian spear, 
And ye, dear children of the dear, 

The holy Violet Crown,t 

Ye live to-day. Distance and time 
Vanish before our longing eyes, 
And fresh in their eternal prime 

The Demigods arise ! 


Fierce breed of iron Rome! 
Ye whose relentless eagle’s wings 
O’ershadowing subjugated kings, 
With Death and black Destruction fraught 
To every hateful tyrant brought | 
His own cursed lesson home. 
Smile sternly now! a free-born race 
Here draw your proudest maxims in, 
And eagerly in ampler space 
A mightier Rome begin! 


Savage, yet dauntless crew! 
Who broke with grim, unflinching zeal, 
The mighty Spaniard’s heart of steel ; 
When ye, with patriotic hands 
Bursting the dykes that kept your lands, 
Let death and freedom through,— 
Arise in glory! Angry floods 
And haughty bigots all are tame, 
But ye, like Liberating Gods, 
everlasting fame! 


Ye few rock-nurtured men ! 
Suliote or Swiss—whose crags defied 
Burgundian power and Turkish pride ; 
Whose deeds, so dear to freemen, still 
Make every Alp a holy hill, 

A shrine each Suliote glen! 
Rejoice to-day! No little bands 
Face here th’ exulting despot’s horde, 
But Freedom sways with giant hands, 

Her ocean-sweeping sword ! 


Chiefs of our own blest land, 
To whom turned long-oppressed mankind 
A sacred refuge here to find! 
Of every race the pride and boast, 
From wild Atlantic’s stormy coast 
To far Pacific’s strand. 
Millions on millions here maintain 
Your generous aims with steady will, 
And make our vast imperial reign 
The World’s Asylum still ! 


* An ancient name of Salamis. 
¢ A favorite title of the city of Athens. 
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PRIMARY. 


Of Reading. 


BY MRS. M. P, COLBURN. 


Having settled various things utterly necessary to the 
comfort and temporal welfare of our little charge, the 
teaching and training become of the first importance. 
I have elsewhere said that books should form but a 
small part of the paraphernalia of the Primary school- 
room; but when that most desirable of all institutions 
for young children, the “ Kindergarten,” shall have be- 
come an established fact, and the little folks have reached 
mature years(?), say seven years old, then the three 
“R.s” become an immediate essential ; and of reading 
I would like to speak first. 

We are to suppose they have been victorious in the 
battle with the alphabet (alas! how we, in our young 
days, had to tussel with that!), can arrange the letters 
intelligently into syllables and words, and understand 
the formation of sentences. Very few of us can re- 
member exactly all it was to us to be able to accom- 
plish this herculean feat, when it took six months to 
learn our “ abc’s,” and six more to a-d ad, and ed eb, 
with all the ghostly procession,—ghostly because there 
was no substance to it all,—but the march of improve- 
ment has reached even this fundamental science, and 
our children are, thanks to Dr, Leigh and a few other de- 
voted benefactors of our race, enabled to march doudle- 
quick through the lanes and by-ways, not dark, as hereto- 
fore, but lighted and blessed all the way through with 
numberless attractions. 

This, then, being acknowledged, our class is before 
us, book in hand, and ready for alesson. But knowing 
letters and words and “stops,” and the being able to 
pronounce them all correctly, is not reading; and the 
teacher has now to impart the power of perception, that 
intelligence and fluency may result. How amiably Mrs. 
Brackett, in her article, “ Wanted, a Reader,” sets forth 
the dire necessity of the times in this direction! but 
since we cannot wait for the “powers that be” to move 
an improvement, and the children must not be at a 
standstill till they do—we must use what we have, and 
draw as much from the meagre fountain as may be. 
But it is too bad, you thinking ones will all agree, when, 
at this practical age, impressions are made which can 
never be effaced, that such an opportunity to implant the 
principles which are for the “healing of the nations” 
should be allowed to slip by! 


There is a great deal in a reading lesson, believe me: 
but to proceed, It is never best to have a stereotyped 
plan of procedure ; inasmuch as we, children of a larger 
growth, with vigorous appetites, never care to know 
each day, week in and week out, what is to be served 
up for dinner, so the little folks would rise listlessly over 
a lesson which was to be exactly like the one before it. 

Sometimes it is well, after selecting the lesson—which, 
by the way, need not be the one in immediate suecess- 
ion,—to call the words through without amy expression, 
being careful, however, that each word is pronounced 
properly. The little eyes will blaze and the little ears 
will prick up to know what “ teacher is doing.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” you will ask, as if sur- 
prised— “ didn’t I read it right 2” 

Voices— “ Yes” and “ No”— doubtfully. 

“T'll try it again — there ;” but the second perform- 
ance is no better. You may be sure there are no sleepy 
ones—for it seems immensely funny to them. Now, 
when you have their undisputed attention, very carefully 
and with the utmost expression, giving it all due empha- 
Sis, read it right. In this way they have received a cor- 
rect general idea of the lesson and its meaning, and 
could very creditably follow you. 

But this is not all ; there are various methods of pro- 
cedure now, in order to fix in their minds the mechanical 
part of it; repetition is indispensable, we know, and 
there is where Job’s mantle should fall on us! but 


you may be sure the seed sown will fall somewhere, 
something is learned and some principle stored up which 
they will apply in a future similar case. 

The Phonetic method is a grand ally, and it is best to 
use it during some portion of every lesson. Let the 
class spell in concert every word of a given paragraph, 
using only the sounds; having acquired the practice, 
they apply it easily, and it is a very pretty, as well as a 
most useful exercise. Each scholar may then be called 
upon, spelling a word at a time, and inan incredibly short 
time you will find that each word, with its Z#fers as well 
as its sounds, is fixed in the memory. 

Another method is to let each scholar spell a word by 
letter only, commencing with the first one of a row 
and spelling the words in rapid’ succession, boy by boy, 
—there can be no laggards, for each is on tiptoe for his 
turn tocome. Go round and round the school, time af- 
ter time, expecting each one to be fully equal to the 
task, and you will find he is. 

It may seem to you to be time misspent, that all this 
might come when the class is out for reading, but let 
me assure you that isa mistake. This is a generad les- 
son,— you are imparting and they are gaining informa- 
tion which will be of lasting benefit. You are not 
Josing time but on the contrary, making it. 

When at last, after a good half-hour spent in this way 
with our future orators and public men, to say nothing of 
what the women will be, the books are closed and laid 
aside, you have a sort of foreknowledge that when these 
little fellows stand out in class to give you the results of 
your labors, they will not disappoint you. 

Of course, the practical lessons to be gathered from 
the subject-matter will be explained and enlarged upon, 
and pity ’tis, many times, that they are comparatively 
of so little consequence! Let us hope once more, that, 
in the near future, responsible eyes will be opened and 


responsible thinkers furnish the material which will be 
of the greatest use for the rising generation, and that 
our little readers will find a much larger amount of 
knowledge accruing to them even in reading. 


SUMMER CLass IN NATURAL HistTory.—The Scientific 
Association of Peoria, IIl., has arranged for a School for 
the study of Botany and Zoology, to be held in Peoria, 
Ill., commencing on the fifth day of July next, and con- 
tinuing four weeks. 

Objects.—The object of the School is to give to 
ladies and gentlemen who desire to study these branch- 
es, an opportunity to profit by the instruction of some 
of the best specialists in the country. 

Instructors and Instruction.—The instructors already 
engaged are Prof. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell Univer- 
sity ; Prof. J. H. Comstock, of the same institution, and 
Prof. Alphonso Wood, of New York. Professor Wilder 
will give instruction upon the comparative Anatomy 
and Zoology and Physiology of Vertebrates. Professor 
Comstock will instruct in Entomology. His lectures 
will be supplemented by field work, for the purpose of 
observing the habits of insects, and learning the best 
methods of collecting specimens. His lectures will be 
fully illustrated. Professor Wood will have charge of 
the classes in Botany. 

Advantages for Study.—The advantages of the coun- 
try about Peoria, for the study of the branches named, 
are equaled by but very few places in the West. The 
bottom lands of the Illinois River, and the high bluffs 
adjoining, are the home of an unusual variety of plants 
and insects, while the waters of the river abound in 
fish, and attract a great variety of vertebrates. 

The Association has fixed the entire expense of 
tuition to persons joining the School, at fifteen dollars. 
All necessary instruments for instruction, etc., will be 
supplied to students at actual wholesale prices. Board 
can be had at from $4.00 to $5.00 per week. 

Persons desiring to become members of the School, 
or to know more definitely concerning it, are requested 
to address S. H. White, corresponding secretary of the 
Association. 


Tue annual meeting of the Illinois Society of School 
Principals takes place on July 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1875, 
at Champaign, Ill. The following speakers are an- 
nounced: J. M. Gregory, J. S. McClung, E. A. Haight, 
J. C. Scott, Charles De Gasmo, Miss S. E. Raymond, 
E. C. Delano, D. W. Harris, E. A. Gastman, Rev. G. 
W. Sweeny, James Hannon, and H. L. Boltwood. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Phillips School, Boston, June, 1875. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Ten Questions Ten Credits Each. 

1. Of what are the coins of the United States made? What 
coins are of gold? of silver? of nickel? of bronze? 

2. At the great fire in Chicago in 1871, an elevator containing 
207,967 bushels of grain, was partially burned, destroying 26§ per 
cent. of the grain. What was the value of the remainder at 21} 
cents per bushel ? 

3 News of the fall of the Column Vendome at Paris reached 
London at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and was transmitted to Bos- 
ton, longitude 71° 4’ 9” W. by telegraph, with a loss of seven min- 
utes in the transmission. At what time did the news reach Boston. 

4- Mount Everest, one of the Himalaya Mountains, is 29,100 
feet high. How far would a man have to walk to reach the peak, 
starting at the base and seven miles from the center of the moun- 
tain, the slope of the mountain being regular? 

5. What is the interest of $8,750.30 from November sth, 1871, 
to March 6th, 1872, at 6 per cent. ? 

6. What is the interest of $19,000 from June 14th, 1875, to Oc- 
tober 14th, 1877, at 7 z%5 Per cent. ? 

7. What is the amount of $3,000 from June 11th, 1870, to Au- 
gust 17th, 1871, at 8 per cent. ? 

8. After the outbreak of the Prusso-French War in 1870, the 
Prussian government issued a five per cent. war loan at 88. The 
French three per cents. stood at 65}. State the ratio of the two 
rates of interest. 

9. Express in words 6115789023665724. 

10. A cotton speculator sold a lot of cotton for five per cent. 


less than cost, losing thereby $237.50. What was the cost of the 
cotton ? 


GRAMMAR. 
Ten Questions—Ten Credits Each. 

1. Write the plural of money, charity, cargo, turkey, thief, 
watch, step-father, tomato, spoonful. t 

2. Compare the following adjectives: bad, ill, late, near, former. 

3. Correct and punctuate the following: after the Sun rose the 
wind blue away the blew smoke, one friday the twelfth of February 
i Saw fore hauks chacing robbins. he lays down to rest after the 
Sun is set in the west. 

4. Congress adjourned after gen grant had appointed a judge for 
the southern district. 

5. the comunity is grately indetted to gen sherman for his cam- 
pane in the southern states. 

6. Analyze—Far south, in the Indian Ocean, in the midst of al- 
most ceaseless surf and spray, rises Danger Island. 

7. What is a participle? Give the participles of the verd love. 

8. When is who a relative, and when an interrogative pronoun ? 

9. Correct the following sentences : Who shall we send. Whom 
do you think is at the head of our class. 

10. Write 10 or 1§ lines about Boston and vicinity, spelling and 
punctuating correctly. 

HISTORY. 
Ten Questions—Ten Credits Each. 

1. State the leading nations engaged in discoveries in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and the reasons which influenced each. 

2. Give the supposed origin of the American or Indian race, 
and its peculiarities. 

3. Give the dates of settlement, and the peculiar characteristics 
of the Massachusetts Bay and Virginia Colonies. 

4. State the various influences which led to the political union 
of the colonies, and the compacts made prior to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

5. Give an account of life and services of Alexander Hamilton. 

6. Give an account of the life and services of Zachary Taylor. 

7. Name the leading generals of the Union and Confederate 
armies. 

8. Give an account of the naval exploit at Hampton Reads, 

g. State in brief the results of the late civil war in the United 
States. 

10. Give a brief account of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Ten Questions—Ten Credits Each. 

1. Describe the route of a ship from Boston to Melbourne. 

2. Through what waters would a vessel pass in going from New 
Orleans to Smyrna ? 

3. Bound Pennsylvania, and state what mountains cross the 
State. What are its principal rivers? How does it rank with 
other States as to area? as to population? 

4. Locate the Orkney Islands. 

5- Locate Malta. 

6. Describe Siberia as to location, climate, resources, inhabi- 
tants, and use by the home-government. 

7. Name and locate the five largest cities in the United States 
(as regards population). 

8. Bound Ohio. Name and locate its four largest cities, and de- 
scribe its four principal rivers. 

g. Name and locate the five largest cities in Europe. 

10. Name the highest mountain peak in the world. In Europe? 
in America? in Africa? 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


- — 


Maine. 


PEMBROKE.—Mrs. Stephen C. Foster recently presented the li- 
brary of the High School with four volumes of Hatsell’s, Prece- 
dents of Proceedings in the House of Commons. They were 
printed at the Mews Gate, London, 1776. The first volume con- 
tains the proceedings from the earliest records to the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII; the second, to the end of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; the third to the end of the parliament of 1628; 
the fourth, additional cases between the years 1549 and 1628. 


EXHIBITION AT THE EATON SCHOOL.—The nineteenth annual 
exhibition at the Eaton Family and Day School, Norridgewock, 
Me., took place on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. Dec- 
lamations, select readings, and singing commanded the attention of 
large audiences, who gathered at the Congregationalist Church, and 
much originality and study was visible in the exercises. Thursday 
the classes were reviewed in the varied branches which are 
taught to the entire satisfaction of parents and friends of the pu- 
pils. Thursday was devoted to a levee, and social good time was 
the consequence. Mr. Eaton’s method of instructing is as popu- 
lar as ever, and he and his assistants turn out some brilliant 
scholars. 


— John C. Edgar, of this year’s Senior class at Bangor Theo 
logical Seminary, was one of the “ Six Hundred ” whose desperate 
charge at Balaklava, through a blunder in the transmission of an 
order, Tennyson has immortalized. 


New Hampshire. 


Let New HampsuiReE be well represented at Providence next 
week! We hereby appoint Messrs. Simonds, Folsom, president 
of the State Association, Orcutt, Quimby, Ruggles, Edgerly, Ladd, 
Bartley, and twenty-five others, a committee to see to it, that the 
dignity and learning of the Granite State are fitly sustained at that 
convention. “Fail not at your peril.” 


KEENE.—The School Board lately passed a series of resolutions 
highly commendatory of Professor Brackett, the retiring master of 
the High School. He deserves it. We had the pleasure of exam- 
ining some specimens of his skill in making scientific apparatus—a 
neat little Holtz machine of about 16-inch plate, with two Leyden- 
jar condensers, giving easily an 8-inch spark; a spectroscope re- 
solving the D line; a very handsome piece of telegraphic appara- 
tus; all the work of his own hands in a little work-room in his 
house. A fine collection of birds attests his skill both as a hunts- 
man and taxidermist. 

Keene Natural History Society deserves the attention and imita- 
tion, too, of educators throughout the State. At its monthly meet- 
ings where its members talk over purely scientific subjects, it some- 
times has, we were told, an audience of two hundred. It is doubt- 
ful if there is another town in the State where an audience of fifty 
could be gathered, though there are plenty, where with a little 
pains, a similar interest in such matters might be built up. The 
best feature of the society is, that it shows what men and women 
actively engaged in ordinary pursuits can do. One member, who 
is a farmer, is a superior mineralogist. Another has gained a thor- 
ough knowledge of the geology of his section of the State. An- 
other, a master mechanic, having his hands full in looking after 
the large railroad shops, has stil! managed to get a good knowl- 
edge of mineralogy, botany, and we know not what clse. His wife 
is well known as one of the most accomplished botanists in the 
State. Another gentleman, who is a good microscopist, is just 
now deeply intent upon the mysteries of diatoms. And so on—a 
working society, a field society. This sketch is given in the hope 
that some others may catch at the idea. Now isa good time. 
Let two or three good workers organize in any town, spend part of 
this vacation studying flowers or rocks with Gray or Dana, and 
next year let us be able to report that the State is all dotted over 
with just such societies. 


MANCHESTER.—The last meeting of the Teachers’ Association 
for the season, was very agreeably spent in listening to an address 
by Hon. Joseph Kidder, on “The Mammoth Cave.” The lecture 
is spoken of as highly interesting and instructive. At its close, 
Mr. Wellington, a teacher from Indiana, made a short speech, 
when the Association adjourned to the third Monday in Septem- 
ber, the week after the fall terms begin. 

We do not know that Mr. Dame’s readings were “ highly 
spoken,” as we said a short time ago; they were “highly spoken 
of.” 


TiLtoN.—The anniversary exercises of the N. H. Conference 
Seminary occurred June 12th and 14th. The examining committee 
expressed themselves highly satisfied with the general appearance 
and management of the school. Baccalaureate sermon, Sunday, by 
President Robinson; address before the Theological class, Monday 
P.M., by Rev. S. G. Kellogg, of Rochester ; lecture Monday evening 
before the graduating class by Prof. E. D. Sanborn, of Dartmouth, 
subject, “ American Wit and Humor.” Commencement exercises, 
Tuesday P.M., followed by a concert and reunion in the evening. 
Graduating class, 19; theological class, 22, 


West LesaNon.—Ninth anniversary exercises June 13th and 
17th. Sermon Sunday morning, by Rev. R. T. Searle, Windsor, 
Vt.—text, “Yet is she thy companion,” Mal. 2:14. Spelling 
match, Tuesday P.M.; concert in the evening by Misses Graves, 
Dana, and Moulton. Rhetorical exercises, Wednesday, consisting 
of essays by twelve of the graduating class, interspersed with 
music, douguets, ete. Class examinations, Tuesday to Thursday— 
examiners, Hon. J. W. Patterson, and E, W. Kimball, Esq. Ad- 
dress Thursday evening by Rev. A. A. Miner. After the address 
Professor Patterson expressed the eminent satisfaction of the ex- 
aminers with all the exercises, and especially with the thorough- 
ness of instruction and broad Christian culture everywhere appar- 
ent. Principal Orcutt then presented the thirteen graduates with 
their diplomas, and in a few happy parting words closed one of the 
most pleasant anniversaries that the institution has ever enjoyed. 


Concorp HiGH SCHOOL.—This school has sustained its excel- 
lent reputation by the exercises of June 11. The orations and 
essays of the members of the graduating class, were without ex- 
ception of a high order of merit, showing that they could only 
have been the results of hard study and careful training. The 
principal of the school, Mr. Bartley, has been eminently success- 
ful in his efforts in behalf of education, and each year has gradua- 
ted from the school a large class, whose proficiency in the various 
branches of study pursued, reflect much credit upon their own in- 
dustry as well as upon the ability of the principal and his assist- 
ants. 


PortsMouTH.—The close of the first year of Miss Morgan’s 
new boarding and day school for young ladies, on Miller Avenue, 
was celebrated on the 18th by an exhibition of the various depart- 
ments of the school during the afternoon, and a social class recep- 
tion in the evening. Many leading citizens were present, and 
congratulated the very efficient and devoted lady principal on the 
success of her first year. 


GILMANTON.—The time-honored Academy (1787) takes a new 
start this fall in charge of W. A. Deering, Bowdoin, ’75. The 
building formerly occupied by the Theological Department will 
be opened as a students’ boarding hall. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Mr. T. B. Maryatt, master of the High School, 
has gone West. 
for moderate pay. 

WaRNER.—The Simonds Free High School has had a very suc- 
cessful year under the care of N. N. Atkinson, master, and Miss 
A. B. Goodwin, assistant. 

— They have passed a law at Concord “ to faciliate the computa- 
tion of interest.” We have not seen it, but the title reminds us of 
the old lady who directed the teacher of her daughter to “ buy her 
a capacity at once if that was the only thing she needed.” 


Vermont. 


CASTLETON.—The examination of the graduates of the State 
Normal School at Castleton occurred Thursday and Friday, June 
17th and 18th. The examination was conducted by Hon. Edward 
Conant, State superintendent of public education, Prof. Judah 
Dana, examiner for the first congressional district, and Prof. Ed- 
ward J. Hyde, principal of the school. The sermon before the 
graduating class was delivered on Wednesday evening by Rev. A. 
B. Lambert, D.D., of Rupert. On Thursday afternoon at 2.00 
o'clock were the commencement exercises of the seminary, fol- 
lowed by the annual address before the alumni of the Normal 
School by Rev. Dr. McGee, of Albany. The Normal School ex- 
ercises on Friday were succeeded in the evening by a reception in 
the seminary parlors. Mr. Hyde’s first year as principal of this 
school has been a very successful one, and we trust his services 
may be retained. 


Jounsow.—The anniversary exercises of the Normal School at 
this place were on Monday and Tuesday, June 21st and 22d, Su- 
perintendent Conant, and President Buckham of Burlington, acting 
as examiners. Five graduated from the first course. Mr. Crip- 
pen’s first term in charge augurs well for the future. 


RANDOLPH.—The closing exercises of the State Normal School, 
located here, took place June 23, 24, and 25. The classes gave 
proof of thorough discipline and patient application. The exam- 
inations in History, Geography, Geometry, and Natural Science 
were particularly well sustained. Certificates were given to four 
graduates from the second course, and to 21 from the first course. 
This school is well organized, has an able and efficient corps of 
teachers, and with the interest manifested in its welfare by the cit- 
izens of Randolph and the alumni, has a very hopeful outlook for 
the future. Foundation walls are being laid for an extension of 
the school building, and additional subscriptions have recently been 
made to the endowment. 


BuURLINGTON.—We rejoice to learn that, if the High School 
must lose the services of Mr. Halsey, it has been so fortunate as 
to secure Mr. J. P. Bartley, of the Concord (N. H.) High School, 
as his successor. Mr. Bartley, we understand, has once before 
been offered the same situation, but declined it. It is often well 
to try twice. 


RuTLanp.—Another year of the High School closed last week. 


Here is an easy berth for some one whe will work | P 


From a catalogue just received we learn that the whole number of 
pupils in the High and Grammar Schools, during the last year, 
has been 261; in the secondary schools 540; and in the primary 
schools 685. The classification of the Rutland schools is excel- 
lent, and good work has been done by all the teachers. Mr. Dana, 
principal of the High School is one of the oldest and most success- 
ful teachers in the State. 


— H. S. Perrigo, A.M., lately principal of the Normal School 
at Johnson, has been elected principal of Beeman Academy, New 
Haven. 


Massachusetts. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
ScHoois.—At Salem, Tuesday, July 6th; at Westfield, Thursday, 
July 8th; at Bridgewater, Tuesday, July 13th; at Framingham, 
Thursday, July 15th ; at Worcester, Tuesday, July 20. 

On Wednesday, July 7th, the graduates and pupils of the Salem 
School will hold their seventh triennial convention, the public ex- 
ercises of which will be held in the South Church, commencing at 
12 o'clock. These exercises will include the triennial report by 
the principal of the school ; a tribute to the memory of Professor 
Alpheus Crosby, by Miss Harriet L. Ladd, of Boston; a poem by 
Miss Francis A. Drew, of Salem; and an address by Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, of Boston. Immediately after the public exercises, 
the members of the convention will dine in Normal Hall, where 
brief speeches, appropriate to the occasion, will be made by dis- 
tinguished guests, and a poem will be read by Miss Lucy B. Wig- 
gin, class of July, 1869. In the evening a social gathering will 
take place in Normal Hall. 


WoORCESTER.—The Worcester Free Institute of Industrial Sci- 
ence will graduate the Senior class on Wednesday, July 7th. The 
theses of the members of the class will be presented for criticism 
in the chapel, between half-past eight o’clock and twelve; and the 
addresses of commencement will begin at half-past two. 

The school board of Worcester passed the following very com- 
plimentary resolution in favor of Mr. Ellis Peterson, who has re- 
signed the principalship of the High School : 


Voted, That in accepting his resignation the board wish to ex- 
ress their recognition of the fine scholarship which he has brought 
into his administration of the high school, the ability with which 
he has organized and directed its studies, the constant anxiety with 
which he has watched over the progress of the pupils, and the 
conscientious and tireless industry with which he has devoted him- 
self to his duties, subordinating always his own interests to those 
of his school, 


CANTON.—The graduating exercises of the high school occur 
on the afternoon of July 7th. The graduating class consists of 8 
members, 3 ladies and 5 gentlemen. Gustavus F. Guild is saluta- 
torian, Helen G. Kinsley, valedictorian. At the annual reunion 
of the graduates, which takes place in the evening of the same 
day, an address will be delivered by Thomas E. Grover, of Can- 
ton, and a poem read by Geo. H. Fullerton, Esq., of Brockton. 
Music will be furnished for the occasion by Edmand’s band of 
Boston. 


SALEM.—The school committee on Monday evening voted to 
dispense with the week’s vacation in March, and with half the 
week in May, and to lengthen the summer vacation to eight weeks. 

The Naumkeag School is to have vacation during August. The 
evening schools, whose term has heretofore extended from the first 
of December to the first of April, will hereafter begin in Novem- 
ber and close the first of March. 

Miss'Liscomb, a teacher in Phillips Grammar School, was voted 
$50.00 for extra services. Monday and Tuesday a pub- 
lic exhibition of Drawings was held in the high school. From the 
evening Mechanical class there were 35 specimens; 82 from the 
Free-hand class; and full suits of specimens from the several day 
schools. The exhibition was creditable to Mr. Thyng and the 
teacher. 


ROCKVILLE.—The Rockville High School held its graduating 
exercises, on the evening of June 18th, in the M. E. Church. Al- 
though the evening was stormy, the audience was good. The 
stage was richly decorated with flowers. The exercises consisted 
of music, essays, and orations. A certain fiber of common sense, 
running through the scholars’ work, was warmly apperciated by 
the people. The school has gained a sure foothold, and is set- 
tling down to honest work. 


NoRTH MIDDLEBORO.—In the English High School, of which 
H. B. Lawrence, A.M., is principal, a class of three young ladies 
graduated with diplomas at the close of the summer term, June 
18th, the decennial anniversary of the Pratt Free School. The 
school is in a flourishing condition, and according to the opinion 
of the trustees has never shown a better record than under the 
present management. 


Rhode Island. 


East GREENWICH.—Greenwich Academy. The anniversary 
exercises which mark the close of the school year at this institu- 
tion, began with the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday afternoon 
June 13th, which was preached by Rev. W. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President of Boston University, from John iii.,7: “Ye must be 
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born again.” The discourse was a production of great beauty and 
power. 

On Sunday evening, the annual sermon was preached by the 
Rev. D. A. Whedon, D.D., of Providence, from the 1st Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians, xvi., 22: “If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema, Maran-atha.” 

The entire day Monday and Tuesday, until noon, was devoted 
to written examinations of classes in the respective departments, 
which indicated thorough training, a diligent course of study, and 
familiar acquaintance with the subjects under consideration. 

Monday evening, a concert, under the direction of Professor 
Hastings, drew a good audience. The musical performances in- 
dicated the skill of instructors, as well as the skill and industry of 
pupils, On Tuesday evening an address was delivered before the 
Philognothian Society, by the Rev. Geo. W. Woodruff, D.D., of 
Fall River. The subject chosen was “ Bright Days Abroad,” and 
proved an entertaining and genial discourse full of humor and 
pleasantry- 

Competition for excellence in declamation and reading, consti- 
tute the exercises on Tuesday afternoon. Prizes of $10 and $5 
respectively to the best and second best declaimer and reader had 
been offered by John Kendrick, of Providence, and Major Joseph 
Chadwick, of Boston. The first prize for best declamation, was 
taken by John L. Estes; the second was awarded to Walter A. 
Gardiner. Miss Emma L. Bailey won the first prize in reading, 
while Miss Charlotte D. Otis took the second. There were nu- 
merous competitors. 

The anniversary exercises began at g o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, and consisted of orations and essays agreeable to the 
programme. The graduating class consisted of two ladies and 
seven gentlemen, upon whom, after some remarks by the Rev. F. 
D. Blakeslee, the principal diplomas were conferred. 

Then followed some interesting presentations : 

To Miss Ellen W. Clarke, preceptress, who retires from that 
position, two beautiful books of engravings, valued at $30, by the 
students. A large and valuable book of engravings was presented 
to Miss Susan M. Godding, teacher of drawing and painting, by 
her pupils. She retires from the institution to accept a similar sit- 
uation at the Friends’ school, Providence. Miss Mary E. Wethe- 
wax, teacher in the English Department, received from her schol- 
ars an elegant writing desk. A prize offered by Professor Joseph 
Hastings, for the pupil that had made the greatest improvement in 
music, consisting of “ Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words,” was 
awarded to Miss E. Minnett Kenney. The prize for the best schol- 
arship in the graduating class, was taken by Willis K. Stetson. It 
was a copy of Bryant’s Translation of Homer's Illiad. The prize 
for best scholarship in middle class was a volume of Mrs. Heman’s 
Poems, awarded to Mr. Charles S. Green, of Greenwich. An ele- 
gant and complete copy of Shakespeare’s Works was won by John 
C. Ryder, for greatest improvement in penmanship. The exer- 
cises throughout have been of a deeply interesting character, and 
give abundant evidence that the academy under its present man- 
agement is justly entitled to rank with the highest order of similar 
institutions. 


Nortu SciruaTe.—Lapham Jnstitute—The annual examina- 
tion of this institution commenced on Tuesday, June 15th, and 
continued through Wednesday. The several classes examined 
made a good appearance, showing that the instruction given has 
been of a most thorough character. On Tuesday evening a mis- 
sionary address was delivered before the Phillips Missionary So- 
ciety, by Rev. David Boyd, of Pawtucket, on “The Advantages of 
the Study of Missionary Enterprises.” The earnest words of the 
speaker cannot but be fruitful of good results. ‘The address was 
followed by the Warren Prize Declamations, which take their 
name from their founder, Mr. Lycurgus Warren, of Killingly, Ct. 
The speaking was of a high order, and evinced thorough training. 
The committee of award, Rev. Messrs. David Boyd, of Pawtucket, 
L. P. Bickford, of New Hampton, N. H., and Mrs. F. M. Kendall, 
of Greenville. The first prize was awarded to Miss Armington, 
the second to Miss Fisher, and the third to Mr. Sayles. 

On Wednesdey evening a lecture was delivered before the 
Philologean Society, by Rev. C. A. L. Richards, of Providence, 
on the subject of “ Art.” 


Graduating Exercises—On Thursday the graduating exercises 
took place. The day was beautiful, and the anticipations indulged 
in were fully realized. As on other similar occasions, so now the 
friends of the institute, including many old graduates, came from 
all directions. Indeed, the village and the town had its great an- 
nual holiday. The procession formed at the Institute and marched 
‘o the Free Baptist Church, under the marshalship of Mr. George 
A Harris, of the class of ’73. If the number present was not so 
large as on some occasions, every seat was occupied and many 
were compelled to stand. 

Only those having original parts, four in number, were gradu- 
ates. All the speaking was good. The themes of the graduates 
Were well prepared, and indicated vigor and maturity of thought. 
The valedictory was particularly marked for these qualities, and 
as delivery was most impressive. A gratifying feature of the oc- 
casion was the presence of Professor Moulton, the principal, who, 
though in feeble health, was able to call the several parts and pre- 
sent the diplomas. The graduating class, however, was very ap- 
Propriately and happily addressed’by Rev. Mr. Given, of Green- 


ville. 


In the evening there was the usual social reunion and prome- 
nade concert at the Institute. A very beautiful and appropriate 
present of books was given during the evening to Professor M. E. 
Burnham, upon whom much care and responsibility in the man- 
agement of the school has devolved in consequence of the sick- 
ness of the principal. The music for the anniversary was furnished 
by Gilmore’s band, of Pawtucket. 


[We are indebted to the Providence Journal, for the above ac- 
count of the anniversaries. ] 


Connecticut. 


CLINTON.— Morgan School and its Statues.—W ednesday of 
last week was a red-letter day in the calendar of this beautiful 
town. The numerous visitors issuing from the special trains that 
arrived in the village about midday, indicated that some event of 
more than ordinary importance was about to occur. The presi- 
dent and ex-president of Yale College, its professors, and large 
numbers of prominent citizens of New Haven, Hartford, and other 
parts of the State, made up the large assemblage of the friends of 
education gathered on the occasion, The unveiling of the bronze 
statues recently erected on the grounds in front of the Morgan 
School was the special object of interest of the day. The inscrip- 
tion cut on the base of the statue of Yale’s first president was as 


follows : 
In honor of the good and learned 
_. ABRAM Prsrson, 
First President of Yale College, 1701—1707. 


Pastor of Killingworth Church, now Clinton, 1694—1707, the time of his death. 
Beloved and regretted by 
On the base of the other statue were the following words :— 


MorcGan, 
Founder of M n School, 1871. 
Erected 1874. 


The presentation address was made by the secretary of the State 
Board, B. G. Northrop, LL.D. The reception address in behalf 
of the trustees was made by E. C. Winslow, principal of the school, 
and in behalf of the citizens of Clinton by Lewis E. Stanton, Esq., 
of Hartford. 

A collection of some 250 volumes of books, written chiefly by 
professors and others connected with Yale College, were given to 
the school by the professors of the college, in commemoration of 
the contribution of a small number of books in 1701—1702, by a 
few ministers, which were the foundation of the college. These 
books were presented to the school by President Porter, in behalf 
of the donors, in a very appropriate speech. Addresses were made 
by ex-President Woolscy, Rev. Dr. Bacon, Hon. Henry Barnard, 
and Prof. B. Silliman, which were followed by a bountiful colla- 
tion, prepared by the ladies of Clinton. At the close of Professor 
Silliman’s remarks he read the following : 


“Launt Thompson, the artist to whose creative genius we owe 
the beautiful statues which to-day we unveil,—long may he enjoy 
his well-earned reputation, more enduring than brass, adding new 
gifts to the national honor.” 


This was voted by the audience, in the form of a resolution, and 
adopted with hearty cheers. 

Of the nobler founder of this institution our space allows but a 
brief note. He has been a most successful business man, as 
evinced by the fact that he is the owner of seventeen steamers 
and an entire railroad of one hundred miles in length. His liber- 
ality and desire to benefit his fellow-men is showa by the judicious 


gifts from his abundance, of which the establishment of this school. 


is an instance, fur which he has expended about $80,000. A year 
ago he placed on the campus of Yale College the statue of Abram 
Pierson, of which the one unveiled to-day is a duplicate. 


New Brirain.—The examination of the State Normal School 
took place on Friday morning of last week. The recitations in- 
dicated great thoroughness of instruction and a praiseworthy de- 
votion of the pupils to the work of preparation for teaching. One 
needs only to witness such a series of exercises as that presented 
in this examination, to be convinced of the great value of such an 
institution as this State Normal School is, in fitting the children 
of this Commonwealth for the various private and public duties of 
life to which they will soon be called. 

Painfully apparent, too, by contrast, are the qualifications of a 
very large proportion of those who are called to teach, as best they 
can, without such advantages as this school affords. 

The graduating exercises of the Senior class took place in the 
afternoon of the same day, at which were present members of the 
board of education and friends of education from abroad, together 
with a large concourse of citizens of the place. The class num- 
bered 28 members : 24 ladies and 4 gentlemen. This is the second 
class of 1875. 

The original essays read by members were of a very high or- 
der of merit, both in regard to their composition and delivery. 
Connecticut may well be proud of her one institution for the train- 
ing of teachers. The diplomas were conferred by his excellency, 
Governor Ingersoll, in his usual graceful style. 


PARTING ODE. 
BY CELESTE E. BUSH. 


To all who meet must partings come, 
The brightest hours will swiftest fly, 

And we, whose lives have twined with yours, 
Must speak the tristful, last good-bye. 


But while the Past fades to our eyes, 
And sorrow with our joy inweaves, 

The Future’s gracious form appears 
With promises of harvest sheaves. 


All hail! the work that waits our hands! 
In ringing notes we welcome tell ! 
But va/e / tender hours that end, 
Kind friends, dear tasks, spent days, farewell. 


Mystic BripGe.—The annual examination of the Mystic Bridge 
High School took place Wednesday, June 23d. The graduating 
exercises of the Senior class were on Thursday evening, the 24th. 
The essays of the young ladies and the orations of the young men 
were excellent. All the exercises were of a high order, and showed 
well the thorough training the students had received from the 
principal, G. O. Hopkins, and his assistants. 


Colleges. 


COMMENCEMENTS.— Wednesday, Fuly 7th.—Mercer University 
(1838), Macon, Ga. Racine College (1852), Racine, Wis. South- 
ern University (——), Greensborough, Ala. Williams College 
(1703), Williamstown, Mass. Thursday, Fuly 8th.—Amherst Col- 
lege (1821), Amherst, Mass. Bowdoin College (1862), Brunswick, 
Me. Wednedsay, July 14th.—University of Vermont (1801), Bur- 
lington, Vt. Wednesday, July 21st.— Emory College (1838), 
Oxford, Ga. Middlebury College, Middlebury Vt. Wednesday, 
Fuly 28th.—Colby University (1820), Waterville, Me. Wednesday, 
August 4th.—University of Georgia (1801), Athens, Ga. Zhurs- 
day, August 5th.—Oberlin College (1833), Oberlin, O. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK.—Dr. Cummings preached an excel- 
lent Baccalaureate from the text, “ Why this waste?” Monday, the 
21st, was Class Day. On Tuesday, at the trustees meeting, Dr. 
Cummings presented his resignation, which was finally accepted, 
with the proviso that he retain the chair of Moral and Mental 
Philosophy. Who will be the next President, is a matter of much 
doubt and speculation. The trustees meet in the city of New 
York, on the 28th of July, to elect one. At the Alumni 
festival, on Wednesday evening, a proposition was brought for- 
ward for raising $500,000; some enthusiasm was shown, and a 
goodly number arose to pledge their assistance. . . . Com 
mencement proper was of the usual sort. The number of Alumni 
present was unusually small. The graduating class numbered 43, 
The Degree of A.M. was conferred in course, upon several of the 
‘72 men, and the degree of LL.D. upon President Fowler of 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, lll. . The examina- 
tion of candidates for admission, took place Friday; 45 were 
present: an uuusually large number for Commencement. The 
next class promises to be a large one. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

The Athenae Freshman prize speaking came off Tuesday eve- 
ning, the 22d ult. The prizes were awarded, first to W. D. P. 
Bliss; second, to E. O. Dyer, and the third to E. Hitchcock, 
Jr. . . « Professor Shepard has just awarded his mineralogi- 
cal prizes to the Seniors. First, C. W. Fearing; second, C. W. 
Cross; third, L. Vinton, Jr.; fourth, D. Kent. Mr. Fearing’s cabi- 
net was said by Professor Shepard, to have been the best student's 
collection of minerals he had ever seen. The Valedictory 
has been given to U. B. Ely of Newton, and the Salutatory to G. 
F. Forbes, Cromwell, Com. The speakers for Commencement, 
selected by the Faculty, are F. E. Adams, Charles Arnd, F. I. 
Babcock, Moses Gay, D. W. Goodale, A. D. F. Hamlin, N. C. 
Sears, H.C. Strong. The honor men also speak. A prize of 
$100 is to be given to the best speaker. This prize is offered by 
E. W. Bond, of Springfield, who graduated in ’41, valedictorian of 
his class. 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


The thirty-first commencement was held Thursday, June 24th. 
The following degrees were conferred: Doctor of Divinity upon 
Rev. Alexander Clark, editor of the Methodist Recorder, Pitts- 
burg, Penn.; Rev. John Marley, of Cincinnati Conference, and 
Rev. D. H. Moore, president elect of Wesleyan Female College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
pro honore upon John W. Hamilton, M.D., of Starling Medical 
College, Columbus, O.; Rev. Wm. H. Gibbons, of Ohio Confer- 
ence, and upon Prof. John W. Miles, of New Jersey. . . . The 
most noticeable work of the session was the election of Rev. 
Charles H. Payne, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
President of the University. Dr. Payne is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., has for years occupied the most 
prominent pulpits of his church in New York and Philadelphia, 
coming to his present pastorate a little more than one year ago. 
He is, perhaps, 45 years of age, is now in the prime of his strength, 
is a gentleman of very pleasing address, is a clear, bold, and orig- 
inal thinker, a highly successful pulpit and platform speaker, a man 
of profound sympathy and with a great attractive power to young 
men. His election was unanimous, and meets not only the unqual- 
ified approval of the trustees, but also of the faculty, alumni, pat- 
rons, and friends. All feel this new head will give a new impulse 
to this uniformly prosperous institution, and that a career of in- 
creased power and wider influence is at hand. 
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: New Publications. 


OLNEY’s ARITHMETICS.—We have received 
copies of Prof. Edward Olney’s New Arithmetics, 
the whole course for common schools, in two 
books, although we believe Professor Olney pro- 
poses to write an arithmetic for higher schools, to 
be called the “Science of Arithmetic.” These 
books are very beautifully gotten up, and are 
marked by that originality which has characterized 
all of Professor Olney’s books. The Olney Series 
has had a wonderful success, some of them being 
in use in the leading institutions in every State in 
the Union. This series of arithmetics is worthy of 
the attention of every intelligent teacher in the 
country. Sheldon & Co. propose to send a 
sample set of the two books, on receipt of fifty 
cents. 


“ WHo READS AN AMERICAN Book ?”—Others 
beside Americans, it appears, do read American 
books, sometimes. Col. Higginson’s “ Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,” we under- 
stand, has already been translated into German. 
It is also shortly to be issued in French by the 
celebrated Paris publisher, Michel Levy, and it 
will soon be published in London, by the well- 
known English house of Sampson, Low, Son & Co. 


“ CHILDHOOD: THE TEXT-BooK OF THE AGE.” 
By Rev. W. F. Crafts, author of “ Through the 
Eye to the Heart,” “ Trophies of Song,” etc. 
A book for parents, teachers, pastors, and all 
lovers of childhood. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
41-45 Franklin street;—- New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

In addition to the theoretical portions of the 
book, parts of which have been received with fa- 
vor as addresses in New York, Boston, Edin- 
burgh, and other prominent places, and various 
conventions, there 1s a “‘ Childhood’s Dictionary,” 
containing ninety-six striking definitions from the 
lips of little children ; also, “* A Cabinet of Speci- 
mens,” of children’s characteristic sayings and 
doings, arranged in scientific order, in “ shelves” 
and “ cases,” including a choice collection of 350 
specimens. Parents, teackers (both secular and 
religious), and all interested in the intellectual or 
moral development of the young, will find this 
book a suggestive introduction to the science of 
childhood, and all lovers of children will secure in 
the “ Cabinet ” by far the largest and choicest col- 
lection of children’s words and deeds that has ever 
been published. The whole book includes 600 
incidents of child-life, which are the scientific 
data of the theories advanced. They will in- 
terest the young as well as the adults, The 
book contains a chapter on the Kindergarten, by 
Mrs, W. F, Crafts. May be ordered through any 
bookseller, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


The author has prepared a delightful book on 
child-nature, life, and education ; and most clearly 
shows how little children are the teachers of their 
superiors in age. The work is charmingly writ- 
ten by one who knows the little folks, and who 
tells their stories with a fascinating interest for the 
young and the old. The veriest cynic would warm 
by its reading. The book will have a large sale, 
not only from the reputation of the author, but 
from the rich merits of his pages. 


First Book IN ARITHMETIC, including Oral and 
Written Exercises; also, THe CompLeTre 
ARITHMETIC, Oral and Written. By Daniel 
Ww. Fish, A.M., editor of Robinson’s Series of 
Progressive Arithmetics. New York and Chi- 
cago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. ; 1875. 
Forsale by Knight, Adams & Co., Boston. 


This series claims public favor for several rea- 
sons, (1) The character of its author as a 
mathematical writer; (2) the Arithmetic com- 
plete in two volumes; (3) a complete combi- 
nation of oral and written exercises ; (4) a pro- 
gressive grading of its topics; (5) clearness and 
conciseness in definitions and rules ; (6) improved 
methods of analysis and operation ; (7) adapta- 
tion to the changes in custom-house business, ex- 
change, etc. ; revised plans and synopses ; (9) ex- 


cellence in typography, paper, and binding. A | teed. 


thorough examination of these books has satisfied 
us that the series is a valuable one, and adapted to 
do excellent service in our schools. 


First Lessons in Puysics. For use in the u 

= grades of our Common Schools, By C. L. 

otze, Teacher of Natural Sciences in the 

Cleveland High School, author of “ First Les- 

sons in Physiology,” etc. St.Louis: The Cen- 

tral Publishing Co, ; 1875. 

This revised and improved copy of a work 
whose popularity is attested by its having reacued 
a third edition, is an excellent elementary work for 
students. The experiments are worth twice the 


cost of the book, and teachers should examine and 
use the work for these, if for no other purpose. 


Storms: Their Nature, Classification, and Laws, 
with the means of predicting them by their em- 
bodiments, the Clouds. By William Blasius, 
formerly Professor of the Natural Sciences in 
the Lyceum of Hanover. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates, 822 Chestnut street. 

Professor Blasius is an original thinker, and a 
most accurate observer of physical phenomena, 
and this work is the result of his life-long investi- 
gations and studies. The field of his labors has 
been one of extreme difficulty to explore, on ac- 
count of the subtle nature of the forces and ele- 
ments with which he has had to deal, and the er- 
roneous theories which have existed with reference 
to the laws which govern the changes of weather. 
The establishment of investigating corps has given 
him valuable aid in some directions ; yet for want 
of continuous daily observation, these results have 
not possessed the scientific value which is so de- 
sirable for the accurate deductions of the scientist. 
The purpose of the work is to discuss the storm- 
system, and to establish facts which will be of im- 
portance to science. Among the subjects treated, 
are aerial currents, their casual connection with 
the various cloud-formations, and the classifica- 
tion of storms ; local storms, and the primary ori- 
gin of atmospheric disturbances ; progressive 
storms, equatorial or northeast storms, winter 
storms, and waterspouts, tornadoes, hail-storms, 
dust-storms and waterspouts, storms of the torrid 
zone and their probable intimate connection with 
those of the temperate zones, with corroborative 
evidence ; weather prognostics from the clouds, 
with special hints for navigators ; meteorological 
observations, with an appendix, with illustrations 
and plates. Our scientific readers will read this 
book with great interest, for the thoroughness of 
the author’s studies, and the original and inde- 
pendent expression of his views. 


Bellevue Hospital 


September 15, 1875, and continue until the opening of the Re 
ical and didactic lectures will be ¢ 


March, 1876. 


JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine. 
W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D, 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D., . 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Fractures and Disloca- 
tions, and Clinical Surgery. 
ALEXANDER B. MOTT, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D 


HENRY D. NOYES, M.D. 
Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 


JOHN P. GRAY, M.D., 
Prof. of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 


Matriculation 

Demonstrator’s Ticket (including material for dissection).... 

Graduation Fees. cose ccs 
For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, givin: 

of the College, Pror. AUSTIN FLINT, f 


Medical College, 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces a preliminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 
and a Summer Session. THE PRELIMINARY AUTUM 


AL TERM for 1875-1876 will commence on Wednesday, 


gular Session. During the Preliminary Term, clin- 


ven in precisely the same number and order as in the 

Session. THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the 1st of 
FACULTY, 

ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 

Emeritus Professor of Obsterrics and Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren and Clinical Midwifery. 
EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Gynxcology. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D. 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeu and Clin. Med. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M.D., 
Professor of Physiology and Physiological Anatomy, and 
Secretary of the Faculty. 
ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, 
Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 


.» Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


Professors of Special Departments, Etc. 


EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of Princ. of Surg. 
EDWARD G. JANEWAY, M.D, 
Professor of Pathological and Practical Anatomy. (Demon- 
strator of Anatomy.) 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 
Fees for Tickets to all the Lectures during the Preliminary and Regular Term, including Clinical Lectures........$140 0° 


30 00 


regulations for graduation, and other information address the Secretary 
r., Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


27m 


Ocean View Hotel, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Visitors to the “ Sea-girt Isle” will enjoy ocean scenery, 
pure air, good fare, and a social house at this new and 


island is better than an 


Atlantic Sea Voyage. 


Steamer Canonicus leaves Providence for the Island every 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, touching at Newport: 
ing her trips July 6th. 


New-England Bureau of Education and 
School Agency.—Applicants for Teachers will 
please state the following facts with reference to 
the situation to be filled : 

1. Grade of School. 

2. Number of pupils. 

3- Salary per month. 

4- Length of school year or term. 

5. Desired qualifications. 

Applicants for schools will send for circular to 
the manager, F. B. Snow, Esq., 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FAMILY RECORD ALBUM,—in 
Blanks Classified in a New System. 
AGENTS WANTED. Lersons of character 
and ability can increase their incomes and do 
ustful work by devoting all or part of their 
time to disseminating this work. Corres- 
|pondence invited. Henry Hort & Co., 25 
Bond Street, New York. 25 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER: 


A New Collection of Test-Words for Senior, Junior, and 
Review Classes in Schools and for Examination Exer- 
cises, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 
AE LLY,a renders the book 
especially to meet the wants of Amateur S 

and for SP ING MATCHES” 
“ The best book out ~ ey ye 

—Ep. N. 


our. oF EpucaTion. 
Price by mail, 25 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampso 


m’s Examination Record, ror Pusiic anp 
shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tarainess, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
in tabular and comprehensive form. 

Bound 1m stiff covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy, 
post-paid, 50 cents. 

BOSTWICK & CO.., Publishers, 
26 m COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


12 PER CENT. NET, 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
¢ We loan not to one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by fersonal inspection by one of the firm. In many 


years business, have never lost a dollar. W pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York During the 
panic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid Spgs We get fu frem the Atlantic to the 
; iver, and may be able to refer to parties of your 
acquaintance. Send for 
20 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


“ AMER. SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855, 

1s @ reliable and practical Educational Bureau 

To aid Schools of all grades, and Families in need of well- 
qualified Teachers ; 

To esent Teachers who seek positions ; 


T° give parents information of good Schools ; 

To sell, rent, and exchange Sc i 

Twenty years have proved it efficient in securing 

“Tug TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


Wednesday, touching at New London and Stonington, 
commencing June 30th. 

United States Mail from Newport alternate days, as usual, 
the whole year. 

Address the proprietor for terms and circulars. 


26 NICHOLAS BALL, Proprietor. 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, | : 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
No. 1tod No. 5 to7 
For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
FRICE: 
NOG. 25 3p BUG ccc 
NOS. 5, 6, ANd 
Teacher's Manuals, ...... Ja 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 
25 STROBRIDGE & 0O., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


E. M. THURSTON, 
Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. I. 


REFERENCES. 
T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Esg., 
Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 
School House, 
R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esq. 
Of Warren, R. I. 

THOS. H. CLARKE, ¥ 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 
FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS; 


M, Emm. Le 
ing, price 65 cts. For 
Danvers, fase, who will supply teac 
with sample copies on receipt of 50 cents. 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 Pages, 

Engravings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled wit 
Peoclon, nad should be in the possession of every one 
who has or ever means to have a feathered pet. It is the 
only book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
to Birds. Price 25 cents. For sale by all newsdealers, or 


pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
by translator, Miss Paces, 
hers and educators 
20 m 


mail. Address N. Y. BIRD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, Mass. 17m 


popular Summer Retreat. A month on this beautiful | = ‘ 


The steamer £//a from Norwich for the Island every | = 


Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNATYZ, OH7O. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 3oth 
and continues till the 
middle of February. 
Special clinical course 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special features 
of this College is the 
attention paid to Clin- 
= ical Instruction—the 

advantages for which, 
in Cincinnati, are un- 
sur 

The expense to the 
student in attending 
lectures at the College 
% is less than at any 
other institution in the 
country offering equal 
advantages. 


information as to fees, etc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M.D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Wma. Owens, M. D., Dean. 27m 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Ph 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
oe Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 

emonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Mathematics. 

en N. Rood, A.M., ics. 
ots. Newberry, M.D., LL.D. Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, j 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the = of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Minin Kagivecena Il. 
Metallurgy; IV. ogy and Natural History; V. —- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a pre 
qualified for the regular courses. 

idates for a degree may, ial arrangement, pursue 
of the branches taught i School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Exprensss.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 

pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 

extended to those not able to 


For 


a fee of $ Pecuniary aid 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. ‘ 1 


RINCIPALS OF SEMINARIES, 


Academies, and others who desire to secure the services 
of experienced teachers, and well-qualified teach- 
ers wanting positions, will find it advantageous to apply to 
Teacners’ NATIONAL BurgAu, Pa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OLLECTIONS OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an case glass Fifteen spec- 
: f pecial rates for larger collections. 
imens for HOXIE, Ranvowen, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 

new, will be sold for $20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
ddress A. B. C., care NV. &. Fournal of Education. 


‘ARD’S CASTS.—lI offer for sale one set of the 

Acapemy Serres of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
Casts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
rice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
“OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


"SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin Cias- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancignt GeoGrapuy, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; Gregk, 
Latin, ORIENTAL, GERMANIC, RoMANCR, SLavic, and Mis- 
ceLLANgoUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sen: 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 
This Catalogue, compiled with t care and based o 
many years’ experience in Forei ook Trade, will prove tc 
be a most useful and Sulleseneatio Guide for every Philolog- 


Remington 


Prices: Stee) Barrels, $45; Twist 
Barrels, $60; Laminated Barrels, $75 ; 
Damascus Barrels, $85. The best ever offered the 

American Sportsman, cembining all the most desirable 
features of the best imported, together with some valuable 


Cut this out, and send for Lilustrated Catalogue and Treatise 


improvements not found in any other. Top Lever, Snap Action, Centre-fire. For sale by the Trade everywhere. Mat 
ufactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N.Y. ;—P. O. Box 3994. Armory, ILION, N. Y. 


REMINCTON’S 


Breach-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


on Rifle Shooting. 27m 


S 


DEN ~ & 
Maiden Lane. 


Fur sale! 


ical scholar and library. 5 
W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Beoks. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 


Bulletin of European Literature, 2¢ cts. per annum for post- 
age. Agent for Revue des deux ‘Nondes, and all the princi- 


pal Periodicals. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 


OR SALE.—A superior collection of M/NERALS, 

mounted and catalogued by a well known Mineralogist ; 

particularly adapted for an Institution. Address a 
26 


Office of N. E. Journal of Education, 
A collection of fifty fine specimens of 


MINERALS Sty, Se specimens of 


ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00. One Hundred 
Specimens for $5.00. BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. a1 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Teachers’ Exchange, 


W.. have established in connection with the Nrw- 
ENGLAND JoURNAL oF EpDUuUcATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 


by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 


Our Facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 


For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 


FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 
22 No. 16 Hawiey St., BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Belis of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, tor Churches, Schools, Farms, 


nted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cinciuuati, 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three- 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths Mattings, &c., ™~ 
very cheap, at the place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 


BOYNTON'S 
Wrought- Iron 
Furnace! 


Last winter’s use 
roved them to 
unequaled by 

any Furnace sold 
for POWER, 
Durability, and 
Economy. 

Examine these 
before purchas- 
_ ing others. Sold 
by Dealers gen- 
— erally. 

> RICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
234 Water Sty N.Y. 


Send for circular. 27 


0/830 


Te, Grades of Guat + Moy! 


af 
Prices 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
40 VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


With your name neath ro on them all, sent post-paid to 
any alive by RETU N MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of €0 different designs for printing sent with 


each new order, W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


» 


4 


| For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


DUCATIONAL NOTES & QUERIES: 
A neat 16-page, covered journal, issued monthly except 

in July and August. Only $1.00 a year; single numbers, 25 
cents. Back numbers from January sent to new subscribers. 


Sent (o any part of the United States, free of charge. 


OUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance, ‘They are the only imitation o* 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application o 
water and the usage to which slates in schoo!s are subjectes, 


without the surface being injured. BACH 
No. 1, 534x834 inches, two marking suriaces, $ .% 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1m stiff cover: 
and muslin. 

Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receip 
of half the price printed above. 

Vor inpedenian, a LIBERAL discount will be made, 

ress, 


Ad 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Ww. G. SHATTUCK, 


Manafacturer of 
School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 
73 FULTON 8ST., BOSTON, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 23 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 

Church Furniture, Settees for Churc Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 


any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
rant Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


M. W. CHASE, 
17m 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE CELEBRATED 
SILICATE 


. LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
: 191 Fulton St, Cor, Church, 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
for the Slate Pencil, mailed to Teachers 
en receipt of Fifty (50) CENTS. 

The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones tha: have stood the test of prac 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD. All 
others, especially recent imitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless, 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ede 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil. The standard school sizes 
are about ten styles. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 

Liberal arrangements with Boards of Education. 


SIRIGATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 


Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores ahd 
Stationers keepthem _(Staple,) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton 8t., cor. Church. 


Catalogue free. Sample to Teachers 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
poate Gillott's, or descriptive name 


TRADE Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No, 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK, 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 
OVE 


PRINTING 


For Professional and Amateur 


Printers, Schools, Societies, 
ufucturers, Merchants, and others it 
the BEST ever invented. 5.000 


T tyles, Prices from 5.00 to : 
BENJ. o.W & CO. Manuf'rs and 


lers in ting Material 


GLOBES. 
School Officers and Teachers 


will do well to remember that the 
best assortment of 


GLOBES 


to be found in the United States can 
be seen at the store of 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston, 


who is the only party in New England carrying a full stock 
of all School requisites. 

Special bargains in Globes, Outline Maps, Anatom- 
ical Charts, and Astronomical Apparatus will be 
given for the next three months. Address all orders, 

J. L. HAMMETT, 
23 37 and 39 Brattle Street, BOSTON. 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 


BOSTON PRESSES. - 

ForJob Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
Presses and outfits from 

Send Ge. tor jen. 

did new Catalogue ot Press- 


Vushinete m St., Boston. 


Printing Office complete for $5 
AWYER DRAWING RULES, %,"s 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 


Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.”’ Samples sent by mail on the receipt 


it Address W. HENKLE, Sa!em, Ohio. 23 


Circulates in ae Aaa Every dive Teacher should have | | 


of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester,\Mass. 


2 
? 
is Light—Dur 
(Gp 
Samples sent by Mail. 23 | 
Send amp 
School Furniture, fae | 
| 
\ 
J WORDS, ak FOREIG, / 
—-— Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges, —-— | 
BEAMEMAN, TAYLOR & 
138 & 140 GRAND SI, NEW YORK. 
Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 
| 
| 


two-thirds of the usual time. 


and circulars sent on application. 


Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic. 48 pp.; 15 cents. 
For daily recitation and review purposes ; a book for ev- | will be carefully 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


iv 
Eaton's Arithmetics |Zepresentative Booksellers STANDARD Teachers’ Exchange. 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Olear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


[Jn this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 


Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 


are believed to presen 


Sor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
t the best methods current prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 


They : 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by supplies in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 


business Especial attention is called to the treatment 


best terms. None will be admitted to this list at any price 


men. 
et Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went they can be fully endoveed and recommended: by us 
into effect Jan. 1, Government and Municipal Bonds, partics Far whom our subscribers may deal.) 


d, &c. Important improvements have 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Bos 


ton 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 


A 
; furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
Jems, with full discussion i 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 10 Bromfield 


and explanation of all subjects ap- | Offer a large _and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 


iate for an elementary work. Am im t chapter on | Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 


ithms has been added with tables to four places. 


careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 


Geometry contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge-| licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 


of construction, practical 


Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 


i review and exercises for original construction. They | College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 
t 


tons 
enable the to master the essentials of the subjects in 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, | New-England Agents for AMERicAN EpucaTIONAL SERIES 
Ww. : published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 


Bedf: Norwie idgeport, Bangor, Biddefor ace, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 


We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for i i 


introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 


also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 


Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


Miljerd, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 


“Watertown, Wonchester, NICHOLS & HALL, 


Beverly, A 
Weymouth, Marlbore, and a ve large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, an i 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


extensively West, be- | School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


sides numerous private schools. academies, and 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO., 
52 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


Messrs. Thompson, Brown & Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 


Correspondence and a visit solicited. 23 
UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, ...+++++ Rutland, Vt. 


Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


Manual of Parliamentary Practice. 


Rules for proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
blies. An indispensable hand-book for every member of 
a deliberative body, and the authority in all! the States. 
Price 65 cents. 


OOKXBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 


Letters of a as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 


rwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


ery » and pupil. Adopted to any text-book. 


phy. 18 cents. Uniform with 
success in schools of dif- 


Agents Wanted. 


The above sent on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Taylor's Method of Classical Study. $1.25. The Male or Female, desiring 
most valuable book, to teachers and pupils in Latin and ae Spe 
Greek, published. to spend “ Vacation” ina 


pleasant and lucrative 


agency, are respectfully requested to address 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
asd 628 Chestnut St. PH/LADELPHIA. 


Agents Wanted for a New Book: 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion; 


Or, “* Modern Skepticism Met on its Own ,, aa A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philad’a. 


= 


New-York Homeopathic Medical 


LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 


prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Coopsr’s 
new book, Tue History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of 

times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 
a ay Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 


the 


lease investigate, a sending for particulars. 
Address, AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 
The regular sessions of the College begin on the fret 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
. Fees fora fell course of ;—Fees for 
course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 
$5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
uates of other Medical leges, $50 ;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at ot Medical Colleges, or 


Agents Wanted for 


LYMAN’S 
if istorical Chart. 


This Book presents a Comptete Out.ine History of the 


and ene at come other For further | World, in a series of beautifully colored Plates, bringing be- 


address J. W. DOWLI 


Dean, No. | fore the eye the cotemporary 


istory of all Nations in each 


ifth 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 |century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 


J. SMITH, 


the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is ‘ Hist made 
easy.” Will sell to every _ in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JO 


ES BROS. & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


Furnishes Plans and Specifications, and will contract HE NEW-ENGLAND 


steam. 
Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
requiring tilation. 


Bureau of Education. 


ven 
Ww. has i i 
lading of two of the bert |Bohools for Teachers, 


Clevdland, beth of lines bean 


Refers, ission, to the ing : 
WATTERSON, 
President of Board of Education. 
A. J. RICKOFF, 


F. BUEHN 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
84 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Teachers for Schools, 
Professors for Colleges, 
Instructors for Families, 


Teachers and School Officers will address 


F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
No. 16 Hawley Street, 
22 BOSTON, Mass. 


School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York. 
PENMANSHIP. = 


of | Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books, per doz....$1.80 


“ 


“ Tracing Books, ™ } per doz, 1.20 


ort Course, 
“ New Manual of Penmanship, 1.25 
= “ New Mounted Tablets,...... 3-75 
“ “ “New Sheet Tablets ........ 2.50 
Potter & Hammond's Copy Books, per doz...........- 1.80 
Writing Charts, per set....... 4-50 
Penmanship Explained --.-...-- 1.00 


Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry Book-keeping----- 
i Double and Single Entry ditto... 1.50 
Potter & Hammond’s Single and Double Entry ditto .-- 1.15 
High-School Book-keeping---- -- 1.25 
The long-established reputation, and universally ac- 
knowledged value of the above systems of Penmanship 
and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to insert 
any commendation, of which we could furnish volumes 
from the best teachers in this country. 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 


Primary Cards, three sets, each...........--++++- +20 
Industrial Drawing Books, in 9 Nos., per doz... 2.40 
Guide to Industrial Series. +30 
The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series 

yet published. 


McVicar’s National Spelling-Blanks. 


In Turee Numbers. 


2. Words and Definitions............. per doz. 1.80 
3. Words, Definitions, and Sentences 


These books supply a want that has long been felt in 
the schoolroom. 


MAP DRAWING. 


Patterson’s Map Drawing Book, with Model 
Maps, Instructions, and Scale, per dozen......... 2.40 
This book contains two pages of Instructions, two 
pages of Model Maps, and twenty pages of the best 
uality of Drawing Paper. A Combined Map Drawing 
and Rule is furnished with each book. 


Rolfe & Gillet's Cambridge Course of Physics. 


Natural Philosophy ... +++ 2.00 
Chemistry.............-- 


Hand Book, Philosophy, (short course) 1.25 
Hand Book, Chemistry.........--- 125 


Hand Book, Astronomy, with 17 Star Maps Soot 


HANSON’S LATIN. 


Latin Prose, with Latin and English Vocabulary... 3.00 
Ovid and Virgil, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 2.00 
Ceesar, with Latin and English Vocabulary ® 
Cicery, with Latin and English Vocabulary 


CROSBY’S GREEK. 


Greek Grammar 2.00 
Compendious Greek Grammar..........-....-- 1.50 
Greek Lessons. 1.00 
First Four Books Zenophon’s Anabasis, with 
full and complete Lexicon (just issued),..........+- 2.00 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, complete .......------.--+ 1.25 
Zenophon’s Anabasis, with Lexicon, Notes, &c., 2.25 
Lexicon to 1.00 


The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a pro- 
found Greek scholar, is of itself sufficient to insure the 
excellence and complcteness of works edited by him. 


MAGILL’S FRENCH. 


First Lessons in French, with Vocabulary...... 75 
French Grammar, with Vocabulary.... .....-.-+ 1.50 
Key to French Grammar. 1.00 
French Reader, with Vocabulary...............++ 2.00 
Prose and Poetry. 2.00 


The series has already won a prominent place among 
the text-books in this country, having been adopted by 
many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 


Campbell’s German Grammar .........--..--- 1.25 
Bascom’s Philosophy of Rhetoric............ 1.50 
Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy (rev. ed.) 1.50 
Champlin’s Ethics (Moral Philosophy) 1.50 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation.......... ++ 2.00 


&@~ Discount of one-third for first introduction, and post- 


(\GF~ This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions a rties desiring to em 
such. Our terms Jor inserting these special notices are & 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


COLLEGE GRADUATE desires partial employ- 
ment in teaching. Testimonials ample ; references trust- 
worthy. Address “I. D.’’, Box 19, Wilton, N. H. 26 
ANTED.-—In a College admitting lady students, a Pro- 
fessorship of Zoology with a salary of $2000. Address 

G. A. L., Box 142, Media, Delaware Co., Penn. 2sb 


TEACHER of experience both as an assistant and 

principal, desires a situation to teach Latin; is willing 

to teach other branches in connection. Address F. L. W., 
Box 96, Holliston, Mass. 24¢ 

OR SALE,.—A Classical, Commercial, and Art School, 

in acity near Boston. Address L. Farrpanxs, No. 282 
Washington, street, Boston. 24 


CHOOL BUILDINGS for a Young Ladies’ 
Seminary wanted. New England preferred. Ac- 

commodations for at least forty pupils. Address New-Enc, 

Bureau or EpucaTion, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


SITION WANTED, to teach Cugemistry and Nar- 
URAL Science. Salary, $is00. Address J..A.C. 
Box 473, N. Y. City. 24 


ATURAL HISTORY.—A Teacher, who hasa 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students during the lo 
vacation. Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, an 
i cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTER 
ox1g, Randolph, Mass. 19h 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College uate, a 
positien as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: or he will visit in 
Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
x 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
W standing, desires a as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a seminary, emy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I, 2 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 354 { IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 2z 


TEACHERS will be interested in 
W AX WORK the important improvements made 

s in this branch of art by the unaer- 
si who is the sole manutacturer 
of the CELEBRATED BBER WAX, which 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 1622 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


OHN F, LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 

designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins and 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furnished. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 26 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series 


Is attracting the attention and securing the patronage of the 
best classical instructors of the country, on account of the 
clear, vigorous, and original style of the author, and the sen- 
sible, practical character of his books. ‘Teachers who procure 
pe | of the following works expecting to find unusual merit, 
will not be disappointed :—Latin Primer, Latin Read- 
er, Latin Grammar, Latin Exercise-Book. 


Venable’s Elements of Geometry, 


after Lecenpre. A marked improvement on previous works. 
Philosophical in arrangement; concise and clear in demon- 
stration. Each book has an admirable series of Exercises, 
with Hints to Solutions in Appendix. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. Address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
27 155 and 157 Crosby street, New York. 


FOSSILS, MINERALS, &c. 


Ten complete standard collections for studying or teaching 
Geology and Mineralogy, carefully pared and ar- 
ranged and adapted S ls and Colleges, containing 
over 2200 specimens, 

Fossils.— tooo specimens, re ting the Paleozoic, 
Mesozoic, and Cenozoic times and subdivisions according to 
Dana’s Mauual of Geology. ‘ 

Rocks. — Azoic, Metamorphous Igneous, Volcanic, and 
Sedimentary or Fossiliferous Rocks, representing the geo- 
logical divisions. 

inerals, all important varieties. Rocks and Minerals, 
400 specimens. ‘ 

Sizes—Rocks about 8, Minerals 4 square inches. Price, 
$200; smaller collections in proportion, . 

Particular descriptions of the collections furnished. ; 

27 aehk P. F. MOHR, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


age prepaid to’ Teachers for examination copies, on ipt of 
introductory price. 

The publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and particu- 
larly invite correspondence — also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00,, 
53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 
New England Agency, 


32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


Western Agency, 


hi W. M. SCRIBNE 
j. DINSMORE.” } Agts 


New- England Journal of Education 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our.journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 
| Having the subscription lists of five publications merged 
in it, and reaching the. best class of educators in 7 
megen the country, it presents to advertisers a most ex 

ent means of addressing the best of teachers and the 
best families not only in New Eng but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common paper that is Cs yew] 


over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so that any one 


wishing to advertise can afford to do so- 


i 
| 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Anthmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 
| 
opr 
— 
| 
— 
: the above, and used w 
| 
College, 
Steam- ting én ting Engineer. 
Superintendent ucation. | 
WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
DEWAk Building Committee. 


